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BACH’S SINGET DEM HERRN: 
A CONJECTURE 


By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 


N PECULIAR SUBLIMITY Bach’s motet Singet dem Herrn towers 

above all others of its kind. His autograph sheds no light on the 
circumstances that inspired it, and no convincing explanation has so 
far been proposed. Guided by a chance clue I venture to propound one. 
Admittedly it is speculative, as are those which it challenges. But it 
is congruous with the form of the composition, which these others are 
not. Spitta considered the work to be a New Year anthem, a supposi- 
tion which the absence of orchestral accompaniment discredits. Six of 
Bach’s compositions for the New Year are extant, and not one of them 
is of the a cappella type. 

In the Bach-Jahrbuch, 1933, Dr. Arnold Schering discusses the prob- 
lem at length. Like Spitta he assigns the motet to the New Year festival, 
observing that “a new song” appropriately greeted a new season. He 
instances the first Bass recitative of the New Year cantata Herr Gott, 
dich loben wir (No. 16): “O sollte darum nicht ein neues Lied er- 
klingen,” and draws a similar inference from the word “ferner” in the 
middle movement of the motet: Gott, nimm dich ferner unser an. As 
he truly remarks, “ferner” presupposes “bisher,” and bears that inference 
elsewhere in Bach’s New Year cantatas. In No. 16, already instanced, 
the Alto recitative opens with the words “Ach treuer Hirt, beschiitz’ 
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auch ferner hin dein werthes Wort,” and later in that movement we 
read “Ach Gott, du wirst das Land noch ferner wassern.” Again in 
cantata No. 171 (Gott, wie dein Name), in the Bass recitative, we read 
“Verstoss’ uns ferner nicht,” and another example is afforded by the 
New Year hymn Das alte Jahr vergangen ist: 


Du wollst dein arme Christenheit 
Bewahren ferner allezeit. 


On these analogies, and impressed by the jubilant Psalms which con- 
tribute to the libretto, Dr. Schering is satisfied that in Singet dem Herrn 
we have a composition appropriate to the celebration of a New Year’s 
Day. 

So far Dr. Schering merely seconds Spitta’s opinion. But he adduces 
further argument which allows him to allocate the motet to a particular 
year and to an occasion of exceptional character. He assigns its perform- 
ance to January 1, 1746, on the following grounds. A week earlier, on 
December 25, 1745, the second Silesian War had been concluded by the 
Treaty of Dresden, and on the first day of 1746 the last details of the 
Prussian garrison evacuated Leipzig. The day was a Saturday, and the 
customary New Year services were held in the city churches. At the 
principal one, the morning “Hauptgottesdienst,” a festal cantata cus- 
tomarily preceded the sermon and was sung by Bach’s coro primo with 
organ and orchestral accompaniment. Dr. Schering supposes that on 
this occasion Bach substituted Singet dem Herrn for the normal cantata. 
He admits that the composition was irregular. (In fact there is not one 
instance of an a cappella motet’s displacing the cantata on New Year’s 
Day.) Dr. Schering concedes the irregularity, but attributes it to the 
uncertainties of the political situation in the last week of 1745 and the 
consequently inadequate period available for the production of such 
music as the occasion normally demanded. 

On any musical problem Dr. Schering’s opinion is entitled to the 
utmost respect. But in the present case it seems open to challenge. In 
the first place, though Bach’s genius could surmount every obstacle, it 
is not easy to believe that so monumental a work as Singet dem Herrn 
was written, composed, and rehearsed for performance in the short 
space of six days between December 26 and 31. (If Dr. Schering’s theory 
is correct, no more than six days would have been at Bach’s disposal.) 
In the second place, the contemporary local chronicle informs us that 
the Peace was observed on Sunday, January 9, by the performance of a 
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Te Deum with drums and trumpets, but makes no mention of the 
supposititious celebration on January 1. In the third place, the libretto 
of Singet dem Herrn is not completely congruous with the occasion to 
which Dr. Schering assigns it. That the portions of Psalms 149 and 
150 which begin and conclude it are relevant is admitted. But the 
Choral stanza of the middle movement is hardly appropriate to the 
celebrations with which Dr. Schering associates it. That man is of the 
dust, a decaying flower, a withered grass, a dream, a passing breath, a 
stream flowing swiftly to oblivion, are not reflections inviting emphasis 
on a day when the note of relief and jubilation was uppermost. 

On these grounds we may venture to regard Dr. Schering’s theory 
non-proven and seek another occasion for the motet’s performance. 
Nor is it difficult to propose one. For, though the Psalms which provide 
its text seem incongruous with a mournful ceremony, the composition 
is cast in the mould of normal funerary music. Such motets were com- 
missioned for their obsequies by persons of affluence or position in the 
public life of Leipzig and other communities. Bach’s predecessors in 
the Leipzig Cantorate composed music of this character and form. 
His talented kinsmen Johann Christoph and Johann Michael wrote 
compositions of similar purpose and construction: the former’s Ich lasse 
dich nicht was \ong attributed to the younger Master. Such composi- 
tions, in accordance with Leipzig’s traditional usage, were sung @ 
cappella. This text included a verse or verses from the Bible, sometimes 
selected by the deceased to provide the text of his funeral sermon, along 
with one or more stanzas of a congregational hymn which had been 
a favorite of the deceased or seemed to his mourning relatives appro- 
priate to his circumstances and character. Only two of Bach’s six 
extant motets are not provided with texts of this nature, and, of those 
two, one (Komm, Jesu, komm) is obviously funerary in character. Of 
the remaining four, Bach’s own autograph informs us that one (Der 
Geist hilft uns’'rer Schwachheit auf) was composed for and performed 
at a funeral service, and their texts and structure permit us with con- 
fidence to associate two more (Jesu, meine Freude, and Fiirchte dich 
nicht) with similar occasions. 

So, in its combination of Bible passages and congregational hymn 
stanzas, and in its a cappella structure, Singet dem Herrn conforms with 
Bach’s admittedly funerary motets, and the fact makes it probable that 
it was composed for a similar ceremony. Its text can be Englished as 
follows: 
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I. 
Sing unto the Lord a new song, and His praise in the congregation of saints. 
Let Israel rejoice in Him that made him: let the children of Zion be joyful in their 


King. Let them praise His name in the dance: let them sing praises unto Him 
with timbrel and harp. (Psalm CXLIX. 1-3) 


Il. 
(Coro I) Go further with us, Lord of love, 
Look down upon us from above; 
Without Thee nought availeth. 
Be Thou our shield by day and night; 
For, trusting Thee, and in Thy might, 
No evil thing prevaileth. 
’Tis well with him who holds Thee fast, 
And on Thee all his faith hath cast. 


(Coro IT) Like as a father showereth 
His tender care and pitying love, 
So God His bounty poureth 
On us, His sons, from heaven above. 
Our frailty well He knoweth, 
That out of dust we're made, 
A flower decay that showeth, 
A grass, a withered blade, 
A wind that comes and goeth, 
A dream, a passing breath, 
A stream that onward floweth, 
Till all is quenched in death. 


Il. 
Praise Him for His mighty acts; praise Him according to His excellent greatness. 
(Psalm CL. 2) 


The jubilant Psalm-verses seem at first sight out of place in a funerary 
motet. I shall suggest their appropriateness to a particular occasion. 
Meanwhile I need only remark that, in compositions of this character, 
the Bible texts did not necessarily dwell on the thought of death and 
human mortality. The late Professor Bernhard F. Richter instanced a 
case in which verses 1-5 of Psalm 103 were selected: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me bless His holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits: Who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities: Who healeth all thy diseases: Who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction: Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies: Who 
satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 
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Hence, the jubilant tone of Psalms 149 and 150 is not necessarily incon- 
gruous with a funerary composition. 

Whatever interpretation we give to these Psalm passages, the text 
of the middle movement of the motet establishes the character of the 
composition almost beyond doubt. It consists of two stanzas allotted 
separately to the two choirs. Coro II sings the third stanza of Johann 
Graumann’s Nun lob’, mein’ Seel’, den Herrn, a version of Psalm 103, 
an eloquent confession of man’s mortality and God’s fatherly care. 
The stanza sung by Coro I, drawn from some unidentified source, is 
the only text in Bach’s motets not found in the Bible or the Lutheran 
Hymn-book. The urgent petition of its first line, eight times repeated 
by the singers, which Spitta and Dr. Schering associate with the opening 
of a new year, can as readily be put into the mouth of one facing the 
new life beyond the grave. 

Can we reconcile the opening and concluding movements of the 
motet, so joyful in their tone, with such a mournful occasion as the 
middle movement indicates? I think so. For Psalms 149 and 150 are 
not a general pzan of praise to God: they are inspired by a particular 
motive. The rubric of Psalm 149 reads: 


The prophet exhorteth to praise God for His love to the Church, and for the 
power which He hath given to the Church. 


The verse of Psalm 150 sung in the motet is an exhortation to praise God 
“for His mighty acts.” So, the opening and concluding movements of 
the motet can be interpreted as a pious thanksgiving for God’s love for 
and care of the Church. It is noteworthy, too, that Graumann’s hymn 
is a paraphrase of Psalm 103, whose rubric describes it as “An exhortation 
to bless God for His mercy and for the constancy thereof.” 

Now, among the events regularly celebrated in Leipzig’s ecclesiastical 
year was one to which the Psalm stanzas of Singet dem Herrn were 
peculiarly appropriate—the Reformation Festival or “Lutherfest.” It 
was observed annually on October 31 in services of commemoration in 
the morning at St. Thomas’s, St. Nicholas’s, and St. Peter’s. The service 
was the normal “Hauptgottesdienst” with the addition of a festal 
Te Deum following the sermon. A short afternoon service was held 
only at St. Nicholas’s and included prayers and hymns, but no sermon. 
The theme of these services was thanksgiving for the revelation of God’s 
Word in the Lutheran establishment, and supplication for strength and 
resolution to maintain it. The Collects offered petitions for its pre- 
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valence; the Epistle exhorted steadfast fidelity to it; the Gospel narrated 
St. John’s vision: 


And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, and people, saying with a loud voice, Fear God and give 
glory to Him. 


The preacher took his text from the same chapter, and his discourse was 
preceded by Luther’s hymn Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort. 

No straining argument is necessary to point the relevance of Psalms 
149 and 150 to such a commemoration. And it is a reasonable inference 
that the stanzas were selected by one who held the Reformation festival 
in particular regard. By chance I have discovered a plausible clue to 
his identity. 

The library of St. Thomas’s, Leipzig, preserves a document of 
peculiar interest. It is a record of matters relating to that church made 
by its Custos, Johann Christoph Rost, who was in office for the greater 
part of Bach’s period. Apparently it was begun in 1716, and Rost’s notes 
are continued to 1738. The authorities of St. Thomas’s some years ago 
kindly allowed me to make a complete copy of this unique manuscript. 
I had occasion recently to refer to it on another matter and came upon 
the following paragraph in Rost’s notes on the observance of the 
Reformation festival: 


1733. Herr Georg Friedrich Mentzel, burgess and goldsmith, died in Nicholas 
Street here. By his will he devised rooo thalers for the institution of an annual 
Vespers sermon and service on the Reformation festival at St. Thomas’s and St. 
Nicholas’s, to be undertaken in alternation by the clergy of those churches. 


In addition to the clergy the testator devised annual fees to the 
Cantor, organist, singers, and other officials of both churches. His dis- 
positions were given effect to for the first time on October 31, 1733, when 
a Vespers sermon was preached in St. Nicholas’s by the Pastor of St. 
Thomas’s. 

From the “Zentralstelle fiir deutsche Personen-und Familienge- 
schichte” at Leipzig, I learn that Mentzel, a man of seventy-two years, 
was buried on February 28, 1733. That his benefaction was inspired 
by deep conviction is evident in the fact, which Rost also records, that 
his widow, who briefly survived him, herself instituted a Vespers sermon 
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on the Reformation Festival in St. Matthew’s Church, at Leipzig. The 
service was conducted for the first time in 1736. 

Holding a prominent place in the public estimation of Leipzig, and 
as a benefactor to its ecclesiastical institutions, Mentzel was a citizen 
whose death would probably be commemorated by the customary 
mourning ceremonial, of which the performance of an 4 cappella motet 
was a regular part. Its text would naturally bear on the interests which 
especially distinguished him in his public career. And if, as is probable, 
the Scripture passages in Singet dem Herrn were his own selection, they 
were the appropriate choice of one who desired at his death, as in his 
lifetime, to exalt the principles which the Reformation festival annually 
recalled. 

So, I venture to conjecture that Bach’s motet was composed for the 
obsequies of Georg Friedrich Mentzel, and that it was performed on 
or about February 28, 1733. The jubilant tone of its opening and con- 
cluding movements is explicable if, as I suggest, their texts can be as- 
sociated with a festival in which Mentzel’s benefaction and that of his 
wife show him to have been so intimately concerned. I am aware that 
the editor of Jahrgang 44 of the Bachgesellschaft edition dates the 
motet “1730.” But this allocation is arbitrary: there is no indication on 
the autograph which permits such a definite statement. It is, however, 
closer to my “1733” than the “1746” which Dr. Schering proposes. 
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THE BACHS AND EISENACH 
By W. GILLIES WHITTAKER 


HERE are few spots in Germany more beautiful than Eisenach. 

For many miles around the town spreads the famous Thuringian 
forest, a huge tract of dense woodland, which, though now tended in 
the most up-to-date manner of modern forestry, still conveys to one 
some idea of what it must have been in the old days when its trackless 
depths were the home of the boar and the wolf. Its numberless tree-clad 
heights, wide vistas, and romantic glens, are fascinating to the nature- 
lover, while quaint villages, walled and fortified towns, towering castles 
and innumerable churches are evidences, dear to the curious traveller, 
of the mixture of religion and warfare that was a marked feature of 
mediaeval life, when every man’s hand was against his neighbor’s, when 
safety was to be found only in a stronghold on the heights, from which 
one could lord it over the patient and long-suffering peasantry and 
harass one’s nearest rivals; when misdeeds were compensated for by 
the erection of tributes to the Prince of that Peace which was never 
practised. 

For the musical visitor, Eisenach has many attractions. Chief among 
them is the wonderful Wartburg, perched on a summit above the 
town, commanding proudly the land for many miles round, providing 
from its heights magnificent views over vast expanses. It is not only 
one of the most interesting of Germanic castles, but has four special at- 
tractions for those of musical tastes. Here, in the 13th century, lived 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, heroine of Liszt’s oratorio. Here, in the 
Sangersaal, with its small raised platform bordered by Moorish pillars 
and arches reminiscent of the Crusaders, were held many contests of 
verse and song, at which the “Minnesingers,” the knightly minstrels of 
central Europe, congregated. The most famous gathering’ occurred 
in 1207. Here, in the Ritterhaus, lived Luther in hiding from the wrath 
of Rome while he translated the Bible into German; the rugged majesty 
of his version is familiar to every student of music. Here, in this national 
beauty-spot, steeped in legend, replete with traditions of Germany’s 


1 Commemorated by a mural painting by Schwind, into which he incorporated the faces of 
notable artistic people of the last century—Goethe, Schiller, Wagner, Liszt, Cornelius, Chopin. 
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military might and of its early period of artistic glory, Wagner, with 
his profound dramatic insight and his flair for what appealed to the 
German public, found the proper scenic background for his Tannhduser. 
In my younger days of Wagner-worship, I could never understand how 
Tannhauser, in the opera, knowing the love of the saintly Elizabeth, and 
the impossibility of escape from the militant choir of knights in the 
crowded Sangersaal, could have been guilty of such foolish indiscretion 
as bursting forth into song in praise of Venus, and of confessing, in such 
a gathering, the unforgivable sin of his abode with the goddess-witch 
in the Venusberg. But when one stands in the Saal, and looks out on 
the glorious view over hills and forests, the reason is apparent. Close 
in the foreground is the very mount, called the Hérselberg, wherein the 
goddess of beauty is said to have dwelt and to which she lured her 
amorous victims. The connection between Wagner and Eisenach is 
strengthened by the collection of mementos, original sketches of cos- 
tumes, etc., which share, with memorials of Fritz Reuter, a popular 
north-German dialect poet, a house opposite the noble winding road 
which leads to the Wartburg, and which one inevitably associates with 
Wolfram’s “O Star of Eve” and the wayside shrine where Elizabeth 
awaited the return of her lover from his pilgrimage. 


* * 
* 


Eisenach can offer no musical attractions of the present; it is one of 
the most unmusical of the smaller German towns and, for its association 
with the tonal art, relies entirely upon the past. Its chief value for the 
modern musical pilgrim is that most of the early life of Johann Sebastian 
Bach can be traced out in the immediate neighborhood. It is not until 
one travels about the vicinity that one realizes how the family of 
Thuringian Bachs occupied musical strongholds in almost every place 
large enough to support a town piper or an organist. Wechmar, Suhl, 
Schweinfurt, Erfurt, Arnstadt, Weimar, Themar, Heinrichs, Unter- 
zimmern, Gehren, Ohrdruf, Jena, Miihlhausen, Meiningen, Udestadt, 
to select names at random, all have traditions of this ubiquitous family. 
Space allows but to touch upon the associations of the district with the 
greatest member of the penultimate generation of this surprising clan, 
Johann Sebastian himself. 

All the world knows that he was born in Eisenach, but controversies 
have not been settled as to the exact spot. The long yellow Bach 
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Geburtshaus, in an open roughly-paved square (rough pavements are 
another of Eisenach’s links with the past!) on one of the slopes of the 
Wartburg, is the popularly accepted habitation of Johann Ambrosius, 
the father of the famous son. One should like to think of Sebastian’s 
boyhood as having been spent in this pleasant, rambling house, with its 
narrow stairs, its rooms, often very tiny, on different levels, and with 
its charming garden behind, which contains the tombstone of one of 
the family. Its collection of early editions, manuscripts and reproduc- 
tions, photographs of Bach’s various places of residence, engravings and 
paintings of members of his family and of the notabilities of his day, 
will afford the visitor many a pleasant and instructive hour. In the 
large ground-floor room is housed an independent collection of old 
instruments which should not be missed. 

Some scholars hold that the actual Geburtshaus was in the narrow 
twisting street now known as the Lutherstrasse, but originally the 
Fleischmarkt, which leads from the square to the Lutherkeller, where 
the reformer resided for some years. We shall leave the controversy 
to be settled by those competent to judge. 


* * 
* 


The main road to the east leads one to Gotha, and another from there 
to the south, excluding some thirty miles in all, to the unattractive little 
town of Ohrdruf, where Sebastian, scarcely ten years old, went on the 
death of his father, to reside with his eldest brother, Johann Christoph, 
who was organist at St. Michael’s Church. There Sebastian received 
some of his early education at the Lyceum. Both church and school are 
still in existence. 

From his fifteenth to his eighteenth year, the rapidly developing 
youth was not associated with this district, but lived in the Convent 
School, now destroyed, in the fine old town of Liineburg, in North 
Germany, which still possesses several mighty churches as relics of its 
once prosperous days and its position as a citadel of Protestantism. The 
only visible sign of Bach’s connection with that town is a flimsy ink- 
inscribed piece of cardboard in the vestibule of the noble church to 
which the school was attached. As the youthful genius was one of the 
principal musicians in the choir and orchestra and must have frequently 
spent industrious hours at the organ, a more fitting memorial could 
be imagined. Incidentally, it may be said that a motor journey north 
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to Liineburg reveals what arduous undertakings must have been the 
young man’s journeys on foot from Arnstadt to the Buxtehude Sunday- 
evening musical-service held at Liibeck on the Baltic sea—journeys made 
across much naked plain and over the wild, inhospitable Liineburg 
Heath. 

Returning to Thuringia in 1703, Bach, as violinist, entered the service 
of the Court of Weimar, less than 60 miles from Eisenach. His stay in 
Weimar was brief—only of some months. From there he moved south- 
west a few miles to Arnstadt. This town is about the same distance 
from Eisenach as Weimar. After skirting the edge of the Thuringian 
forest for some miles and then moving across the plain, one turns sharp 
south to face the hills again, passing outlying sentinel-heights, all ° 
crowned with castles, to find red-roofed Arnstadt nestling among green 
pines at the foot of the main flank of the rising land. Bach’s associations 
are with the least attractive building, for the New Church, at which he 
held his first organist’s appointment, is an ugly pile devoid of any in- 
terest apart from him. It was here that the headstrong composer became 
involved in disputes with the Consistory, because of his imaginative 
adornments and modernistic harmonizations of the chorales, his absences 
at Liibeck—where he long outstayed his leave—, his quarrelsome nature, 
his wine-shop visits during the sermon (few organists will blame him, 
surely, for escaping from the inflictions of prosy preachers!), and— 
last but not least—his indiscreet conduct in bringing a “strange maiden” 
into the organloft. 

In the Schloss Museum of Arnstadt are housed the keyboards of 
the original organ and mementos of Bach’s stay in the town: among 
other things—a very human touch—a receipt for certain quantities of 
beer which formed part of his salary. Baedeker, by the way, says nothing 
of Bach’s association with this interesting little town. The otherwise 
comprehensive authority is ever weak on musical matters. 

A mile out of Arnstadt is the little farm-village of Dornheim, which 
contains the odd, unattractive little church (strongly walled in, and 
approached through a forbidding arch, as if it were some great strong- 
hold) in which Bach celebrated his first marriage, to his cousin. Its 
double gallery, its angular private box for the local nobility, its rococo 
decorations, its general plainness and squareness, distinguish the village 
church from the many fine Gothic structures of the more important 
towns hard by, and speak of the lowly condition of the peasantry as 
compared with the more fortunate lot of the noble dignitaries and the 
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wealthy merchants. An old organ in the highest tier probably incor- 
porates much of the instrument on which he must have frequently 
played. The clumsy stopjambs, the keyboard with black naturals and 
white sharps and flats, and the short-octave pedalboard, bestow on it 
the dignity of age. 

_ About twenty miles north of Eisenach lies the once powerful, walled 
town of Mihlhausen. A visit by automobile means a roundabout jour- 
ney, for the condition of many of the roads in this part of Germany to- 
day can be only felt, not described. But a two hours’ run via Gotha 
brings us to this splendid example of Germany’s old-time cities, with its 
magnificent churches, its narrow streets, its gaily painted timbered 
houses, its surprising buildings, arches and hidden gardens. Again 
Baedeker is found wanting. He never refers to Bach’s second appoint- 
ment here (1707), and dismisses in a couple of words the Church of 
St. Blaise. Here is the organloft which Bach occupied for a year. Be- 
cause of destruction of part of the church, it was reached, in his time, 
by an outside staircase. It was in this organ that he installed a device 
that seemed curious to church organists of past generations, but is 
familiar today in the cinema: a peal of bells operated by the pedalboard. 
In this narrow loft, looking down upon a quaint picture of arches, metal- 
work screen, and romanesque decorations, was performed the only 
cantata which appeared in print during the composer’s lifetime, Gott 
ist mein K6énig. The publication was a warm tribute of appreciation 
to the brilliant young organist, even though it was intended primarily 
as an act of deference to the burgomasters, in honor of whose visit to 
St. Blaise it was written, and whose exalted majesty Bach welcomed 
by the inclusion in the score of no fewer than four trumpets. 

In 1708 Bach returned to Weimar for a period of nine years. There 
his duties at the ducal court were not so much those of an organist as 
of a harpsichordist, violinist, and director of the music in the castle. 
In 1717 he departed to Céthen, and his connection with Thuringia 
and the neighborhood ended. 

We shall follow the story no further. But it may be as well to point 
out that nearly all the older biographers and commentators place too 
much stress on the organ as the foundation of Bach’s style. During 
only four years in Arnstadt and one year in Mithlhausen was Bach 
principally concerned with the organ. His second period at Weimar 
relegated it to a secondary position ; at Cothen he was chamber musician; 
and later, at Leipzig, he was Latin master in the school, director of 
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(Drawing by Joseph Muller) 
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Facsimile of Bach’s Autograph of the Prelude in C-sharp major 


from The Well-Tempered Clavichord, Book 1. 


(From the Manfred Gorke Collection) 
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music in the town churches, and composer to the municipality. There- 
fore, for only five years of his long life was he principally an organist, 
and for nine in a lesser degree. It may be more truly said that, in his 
most impressionable years, he was primarily a violinist, than that he 
was an organist. 

Such statements as that “he regarded voices chiefly as instruments to 
which words could be added” are misleading also. They are negatived 
by the facts that he sang as a choirboy till his voice broke, that in his 
three organist’s appointments and at Leipzig he trained choirs con- 
tinuously (in Leipzig every day), that his second wife was a notable 
singer, and by an examination of his works, in which vocal composi- 
tions greatly outnumber instrumental. His insight into vocal problems 
was profound. But popular tradition (established before his general out- 
put was known), and the lack of performance of his church music until 
within recent years, have created a complete misunderstanding of his 
attitude towards vocal composition. 


* * 
* 


There is one special joy in Eisenach that can be reserved only for the 
privileged few—a visit to the private collection of manuscripts of Herr 
Manfred Gorke. It is primarily a Bach collection, not only concerned 
with Sebastian himself, but with his sons, his relatives, his pupils, and 
many of his contemporaries. There is material here for a comprehensive 
study of Thuringian music, material that will undoubtedly be of much 
value to future historians. 

To deal with Sebastian first: here are the original manuscripts of 
two works that have been revealed to the world only recently. In 1929, 
one of them was published, a youthful violin and clavier sonata, rich 
in warm emotional melodies, pulsating with Bach’s early and vivid 
imagination. Herr Gorke’s manuscript is considered the most beau- 
tiful of all known examples of the master’s hand. In 1932, the Neue 
Bachgesellschaft issued a previously unknown and_ unrecorded 
Quodlibet,? which was apparently written by Bach for the merry- 
makings of his first marriage in the little church in Dornheim. Herr 
Gorke possesses in this the earliest manuscript of Sebastian’s known. 
From it the music was sung and played in the house of relatives in 
Erfurt, which lies about two-thirds of the distance along the road to 


2 Described by C. Sanford Terry in the January 1933, issue of Music & Letters. 
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Weimar from Eisenach. It is incomplete, the first part is missing, and 
the concluding sentence calls upon all assembled to sing a fugue, which, 
unfortunately, has passed into the unknown. But the twelve pages 
which remain contain much jolly music, riotously merry words, joking 
references to various individuals in the family circle, and give one an 
excellent idea of the style of the quodlibets for which the Bach family 
was famed. So personal is the document that, where the word “Herz” 
ought to have been written, the youthful Benedict drew a small heart. 
All the inferences of the text have not been unravelled, but scholars are 
at work trying to probe the hidden meaning of this fascinating domestic 
document. 

The original manuscript of one of the four orchestral suites is here, 
also the composer’s own original script of the C-sharp major prelude 
in the first book of Das wohltemperirte Klavier. In the collection too 
are forty pages of a Concerto Grosso by Locatelli in Bach’s handwriting, 
the remainder being in his son’s, Carl Philipp’s; a 1623 manuscript of 
an Antiphonary which belonged to the master, and which bears com- 
ments in his own hand; and two Passions by Gottfried Vopelius, in- 
scribed by Bach with the names of the scholars at St. Thomas’s, Leipzig, 
who took part in the performance. 

There is included a group of parts of a violin concerto, in the trans- 
cribing of which the family took a share. Certain of the sheets are in the 
handwriting of Sebastian, others in Anna Magdalena’s, and one—a 
duplicate of the first violin part—was probably written by one of the 
small fry, for it is very faulty. The adults’ copies, in accordance with 
the custom of the time, have only one flat in the signature for the key 
of B-flat. The young copyist enthusiastically wrote the complete signa- 
ture, but forgot to modify the accidentals to suit, and committed other 
errors of immaturity. Herr Gorke graciously allowed me to score this 
concerto, as it is unknown, but it proved to be rather an inferior com- 
position, with thin harmonies and elementary part-writing, the interest 
lying chiefly in the violin-solo part. Probably it was by some lesser 
Italian writer, and was copied out for the practice of a youthful violinist 
of the Bach family in the home. No doubt the father would preside 
at the harpsichord and so amplify the meager harmonic structure that 
it would become full-blooded and vivified with a life undreamt of by 
the composer. 

There are two manuscript copies of Die Kunst der Fuge—one in an 
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extraqrdinarily beautiful hand—, dated 1750 and 1752, and one of Das 
musikalische Opfer. They are all by unknown scribes, possibly pupils 
whose lack of worldly wealth prevented them from purchasing pub- 
lished copies. 

There are also various single parts of cantatas, either in Sebastian’s 
hand or annotated by him. In an unknown script is the first chorus of 
Cantata 137, Lobe den Herrn, with an adaptation by Friedemann of a 
secular Latin text, beginning Congregamini gentes, for what purpose 
is not known. Still another example of adaptation is found in connec- 
tion with the opening number of Cantata 149. The manuscripts suggest 
that the wayward Friedemann was guilty of utilizing some of the com- 
positions of his father that fell to his lot, besides having allowed many 
precious works to be dispersed and ultimately lost. 

One of the most important of Herr Gorke’s discoveries has not been 
made known to the world at the time of writing, but will doubtless have 
roused the interest of all musicians before this article is printed. In the 
catalogue of effects of Carl Philipp was noted an oil painting of his 
father that eventually disappeared from view. It is now in the house 
of Herr Gorke, and I have been privileged to see it. It exhibits the 
master in court dress, and shows him with a strong, confident expres- 
sion—the look of an artist knowing his own powers—, without display- 
ing the unseemly pride of a lesser man. As a result of the discovery we 
now have two portraits of the composer painted in his lifetime, both by 
the same artist, Elias Gottlieb Haussmann. The newly found one ex- 
hibits Bach as he was in 1722, when he was candidate for the Leipzig 
post and Haussmann was in the town painting pictures of notabilities 
of the district. The later and well known one, dated 1746, came into 
being on Bach’s admission to the Leipzig Musical Society. 

Most perfect of all artistic-domestic helpmates was Anna Magdalena, 
his second wife. We have touching tributes of Bach’s affection for her 
in the numerous compositions and arrangements he wrote for her, both 
vocal and instrumental. And, in the numerous sheets written in her 
charming feminine hand, we have evidence of her truly German in- 
dustry in finding time for copying besides performing the duties of a 
mother to the large families of both marriages. In Herr Gorke’s col- 
lection reposes her copy of the C minor harpsichord Fantasia. A re- 
minder of Bach’s first wife is present in the shape of the seal of her 
father, Johann Michael, Bach’s uncle, parish clerk, organist, composer, 
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lute and clavichord maker, of Gehren. Appropriately, the seal contains 
two bows and two violin-scrolls. 


* » 
* 


Of the manuscripts of Wilhelm Friedemann, the eldest, most gifted 
and most erratic of Bach’s sons, there are many. One is a Variatio, or 
prelude, for harpsichord, on the Passion chorale, Befiehl du deine Wege, 
with a four-part vocal version of the melody at the top of the first page. 
The manuscript was previously in the possession of Rust, who thought 
the piece a composition of the father’s. It is a touching little work, with, 
curiously enough, a final measure identical with the close of the first 
prelude of Das wohltemperirte Klavier. Many of Bach’s keyboard works 
were composed for the education of his sons, and a book in Friedemann’s 
handwriting devotes 35 pages to such pieces: Allemandes, Corrantos, 
and Gigues from the suites, and the whole of the two-part Inventions, 
probably the first copies made from the father’s manuscript. At the 
beginning and end of the book, Friedemann has written compositions 
of his own: a tender E minor Andante to open, and, to close, a Grave in 
C minor leading to a Presto in C major and an Allegro ma non molto in 
F. The latter pieces were subsequently incorporated into sonatas. Most 
of the manuscripts use the soprano clef for the right hand, in accordance 
with the custom of the times. They are beautifully and legibly written, 
and are still easy to play from, in spite of the discoloration of the paper. 
Neither the Variatio nor the Andante is recorded in Dr. Martin Falck’s 
list of Friedemann’s known compositions, nor have the pieces yet been 
published. 

A very important work, also not known to Falck, is a manuscript 
concerto for harpsichord and strings in C minor. It bears the name of 
J. S. Bach on the title page, but is undoubtedly by Friedemann. It was 
published in 1931 by Schott, and proved to be a real masterpiece, a 
concerto worthy to stand beside any of Sebastian’s—with the exception 
of the great D minor—, full of convincing originality, powerful and 
effective from first to last. 

As a composer, Friedemann stands far in advance of Carl Philipp. 
The tendencies of the age mastered the better qualities of the latter: he 
wrote frequently without saying very much. But Friedemann had 
personality of his own, unblunted by the greatness of his father, and 
not influenced too much by the galanterie of his times. Those who are 
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acquainted with the eight three-part fugues will know how Friedemann 
could use the tools of his father without imitating his handiwork. The 
compositions were printed privately for Princess Amalia of Prussia, 
sister of Frederick the Great. With truly royal prerogative, only one 
copy was printed and the plates were then destroyed. The pieces have 
been reissued by Peters. Four of them exist in the composer’s writing 
in Herr Gorke’s collection. 

There is also a contemporary copy of the Sonata in F for two 
cembali, which was edited by Brahms as a work of the father’s. Its twin 
composition, in D, is unfortunately lost. The first-violin part of an 
otherwise unknown Magnificat, in the writing of the composer, is in 
the collection also. 

Friedemann’s youthful studies are borne witness to by a beautiful 
copy of the Trio in E-flat for pedal clavicembalo (the first of the so- 
called Organ Sonatas which were written for him by Sebastian) and by 
a copy of the E minor two-part fugue from Das wohltemperirte Klavier. 
An amusing souvenir of Friedemann’s juvenile studies in another direc- 
tion is furnished by a number of pages of a Latin school-book, in which 
the astute boy had written a “crib” in German over the text. 


* * 
* 


Of original Carl Philipp manuscripts there are only two: a cembalo 
sonata and a Heilig, mit Zwey Chéren und einer Ariette zur Einleitung. 
But of early copies of his sonatas there are many, some of which are 
otherwise unknown. Six of them are in the clear handwriting of Ernst 
Ludwig Gerber (1746-1819) who was famed for his two historical and 
biographical Lexika of musicians. 

There are several manuscripts of Johann Christian, the London Bach, 
in whom interest has been roused recently by Professor C. S. Terry’s 
excellent biography. One, a commentary on the taste of the times, is 
probably in the composer’s script. It is a pasticcio, Manalcas, a Pastoral. 
The words by James Harris (1709-1780), dated 1770, are “adapted to 
the most celebrated compositions,” one of which is a chorus of Handel’s. 

A motet by Johann Christoph Friederich (1732-1795), a lesser known 
but brilliant son, is to be found in a miscellaneous collection of church- 
music. This musician, owing to an appointment with Count von Lippe 
of Biickeburg, was termed the “Biickeburger Bach.” 

Still other members of the Bach clan are represented. A chorale 
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book belonging to Johann Valentin earns a place for this town musician 
and head watchman of the interesting little town of Schweinfurt in 
northern Bavaria. And a Stammbuchblatt (albumleaf), belonging to 
Johann Nikolaus (1669-1753), is an interesting relic of another lesser- 
known man. It is dated February 13, 1744, and contains a German 
foreword of homely wisdom and jottings in Italian. Johann Nikolaus, 
the Jena Bach, was the only member of the family, except the London 
Bach, to have travelled to Italy for study. 

There are two otherwise unknown compositions of Johann Ernst 
(1722-1777) who was a scholar under Sebastian at St. Thomas’s. One 
of them is a powerful cantata on Ein’ feste Burg, in which one four- 
part choir maintains the chorale in a dignified style against another 
choir and the orchestra. The other work is a cantata on Psalm 95. 
Johann Ernst was a son of one of the most famous of the line, Johann 
Bernhard, a native of Erfurt, who afterwards moved to Magdeburg and 
Eisenach, and whose compositions were favorites of Sebastian’s. 

* * 
* 


Money was scarce in those days. Bach’s total income would be 
scorned by many a workman of today. Part-payments were made in 
wheat, fish, firewood, beer. Many an able musician had to keep body 
and soul together by cultivating some small patch of land attached to 
his official house. The absence of actual money, the rarity of publica- 
tion, and, no doubt, the little time occupied by official duties, all made 
for a perpetual copying of music. Stout oblong paper was mostly used, 
and the staves were ruled by hand with a five-pointed Rastral (staff- 
liner). The total number of hours spent by Sebastian in transcribing 
music by his German, Italian, Danish, French, and English predecessors 
and contemporaries is, to our modern outlook, veritably astounding. In 
addition to acquiring manuscript copies for his personal use, he had to 
attend to the writing out of the orchestral and vocal parts of motets, 
cantatas, passions, and the like, needed for the round of services at St. 
Thomas’s. Not only he himself, but his wife, his family, and his pupils 
were pressed into service. Their lives must have allowed few moments 
of relaxation from musical work of one kind or another. Today a small 
but precious part of the handiwork produced by their tireless activity is 
gathered together to form the treasured relics of a memorable shrine. 
And that shrine, fittingly enough, is in a stronghold of the Bachs, the 
scene of Sebastian’s birth, Eisenach. 
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J. S. BACH’S FIRST ENGLISH APOSTLES 
By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


LTHOUGH not generally recognized as such, 1808 was a remark- 

able year in the history of “the king of instruments,” for it was 
then that solo organ music, apart from religious services, was first 
performed in an English-speaking country. This function was not held 
under episcopalian auspices, but in a place of worship in Blackfriars 
Road, London, then known as Surrey Chapel. This building has long 
since been converted to other uses; and the congregation, which at one 
time filled it to overflowing, has migrated to Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road. The edifice, apart from its erection in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, was in the possession of the denomination known 
during the period under discussion as the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion, its pulpit being then occupied by that eloquent but eccentric 
preacher, the Rev. Rowland Hill (1744-1833). 

From 1794 to 1825 (not 1823, as stated in Grove’s Dictionary) the 
organist of the Chapel was Benjamin Jacob (1777-1829), a man of out- 
standing musical abilities. He was a pupil of William Shrubsole (1760- 
1806), the composer of the tune Miles Lane—in England “indissolubly 
joined” to Peronnet’s hymn, “All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” Jacob 
became an organist at the early age of ten, and was appointed to Surrey 
Chapel when only sixteen. From 1825 until his death he held the posi- 
tion of organist at St. John’s, Waterloo Road. In addition to working 
in connection with his organ positions, Jacob conducted oratorios at 
Hatton Garden and at Covent Garden Theatre. He was frequently en- 
gaged to open new organs and act as an organ adjudicator, and might 
have succeeded Dr. Samuel Arnold (1740-1802) as organist of West- 
minster Abbey had he been willing to become Arnold’s deputy. As an 
editor and composer of church music he will be best remembered by his 
National Psalmody and Surrey Chapel Music, the latter a collection of 
psalmody and anthems for the use of his own congregation. 

At the first organ recitals at Surrey Chapel, or “organ exhibitions” 
as they were then called, Jacob was the only performer. Later he was 
joined by Samuel Wesley (1766-1837). The latter was a son of Charles 
Wesley, the hymnodist, and a nephew of John Wesley, the founder of 
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the Methodist Church; he was also the father of Dr. Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley (1810-76), the celebrated English cathedral organist. Although 
holding no definite organ appointment, Samuel Wesley the elder, “Old 
Sam” as he was familiarly called, was the greatest representative in his 
day of the old English school of organists. A youthful prodigy, a com- 
poser at eight years of age, a good linguist and classical scholar, he is now 
best remembered by his fine eight-part motet, In exitu Israel. In 1787, 
an accident injured his head, and not only produced “erratic and eccen- 
tric habits,” but necessitated frequent abandonments of his beloved pro- 
fession, sometimes for several years at a stretch. Yet in spite of these 
drawbacks, as well as those of limited time and means, he expended the 
major portion of his energies upon the most laudable attempts to popu- 
larize the music of J. S. Bach throughout Great Britain. Indeed it was 
these activities that prompted the correspondence discussed in this paper. 

From 1811 to 1814 Jacob was joined in his “exhibitions” by Dr. 
William Crotch (1775-1847), another child prodigy, who eventually 
became Professor of Music at Oxford, Lecturer to the Royal Institution, 
and the first Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. The story goes 
that Jacob, attending one of Crotch’s London lectures, heard the speaker 
quote the “deprecatory opinion” of Bach found in Dr. Burney’s History 
of Music; whereupon, or whereafter, Jacob sent Crotch a copy of the 
“St. Ann’s” organ fugue; and, at the next lecture, says Mr. P. C. Edwards, 
“had the peculiar gratification of hearing it performed.” Mr. Edwards 
suggests that Jacob may have been the first to bestow upon the E-flat 
organ Prelude and Fugue the name by which it is now known in English- 
speaking countries. However this may be, it is certain that Jacob, in his 
incomplete edition of 1827—he prints only the first 32 measures of the 
Prelude—, was the first to publish the Prelude and Fugue together. 
Forkel, on the authority of one of Bach’s sons, declares it to have been 
the composer’s intention and practice to link the two. 

Surrey Chapel was built octagonally in order that, according to its 
eccentric minister, “the devil should not occupy any corners.” From 
1793 onwards, the Chapel boasted an organ at the time considered one 
of the most important instruments of the metropolis. Its builder was 
Thomas Elliot, the founder of the firm of Hill and Sons. The organ 
possessed two manuals: the Great having a compass from GG to F, with 
eleven stops; the Swell, from tenor F only, having five. The Pedal 
Organ was represented by an octave and a half of pedal keys, but only 
an octave of pedal pipes. On this—to us—inadequate and improperly 
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constructed instrument, which was tuned in equal temperament, recitals 
were given which were attended at times by “about 5,000 persons of the 
highest respectability,” who, according to the Dictienary of Music of 
1824, “continued to sit with the greatest attention through a four hours’ 
performance on the organ only.” This statement must be qualified: 
Wesley sometimes joined Jacob in a Bach movement played on violin 
and organ; and, on one occasion at least, the réle of violinist was occupied 
by J. P. Salomon (1745-1815), the German musician who induced Haydn 
to visit England in 1791 and 1794. 

The “exhibitions” began at 11 A. M., and, as we have seen, lasted four 
hours. The programs contained nearly fifty numbers. Admission was 
free, and there was no mention of a “collection” or offertory. It was at 
the Chapel that J. S. Bach’s organ works were performed for the first 
time in England. But on such an organ as Surrey Chapel then con- 
tained, Bach’s works could not, of course, be played as originally written. 
Consequently special organ arrangements were made by Wesley or 
Jacob, or the compositions were rendered as organ duets, one performer 
taking the manual parts, another the pedal. 


* * 
* 


Concerning the popularization of Bach’s works in England, and of 
their performance at the Surrey Chapel concerts in particular, Wesley 
addressed to Jacob, as to an intimate friend and “kindred spirit,” a 
series of most remarkable and interesting letters. These, after Jacob’s 
death, were acquired by Sir William Sterndale Bennett; and when the 
latter died, in 1875, they passed into the hands of Mr. Henry Littleton, 
of Novello & Co., who presented them to the library of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. In 1882, this society was dissolved, and its library 
was purchased in the year following, for £3,000, by the Royal College 
of Music, in whose possession the Wesley-Jacob letters now remain. 
They date from 1809 to 1818, and were published, in 1875, edited by 
Wesley’s daughter, Miss Eliza Wesley. In all these letters a final ‘s’ is 
added to Jacob’s name, Miss Wesley declaring that this form was the 
one always employed in her hearing, although it appears that Jacob him- 
self dropped the sibilant about 1810. 

Here, perhaps, it may be well to explain that the “Mr. Horn” men- 
tioned in the correspondence was Charles Frederic Horn (1752-1830), 
a Saxon who settled in London in 1782, and ultimately became music 
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master to the daughters of George III. In 1824, he was appointed organist 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. His son, Charles Edward Horn (born 
1786) was an operatic composer and singer who went to America in 
1833, became conductor of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
and died in that city in 1849. He was the composer of the well known 
song, “Cherry ripe.” Horn senior, in conjunction with Wesley, edited 
Bach’s organ trios during 1809-10, and, from 1810 to 1813, the first 
English edition of the immortal “48.” 

The first Wesley-Jacob letter is dated September 17, 1808. Its saluta- 
tion, “Dear Sir,” was used by Wesley indiscriminately with “My dear 
Sir.” Occasionally we have “Sir,” and, in one instance, “Dear Friend.” 
Only a very few letters bear any address. Wesley’s constant use of the 
Roman capital is evident from his first sentence in which he congratu- 
lates Jacob upon the “ingenious and circumstantial Detail” of his success 
with “Saint Sebastian,” as he says Jacob “very properly” terms the great 
composer. The letter deals with the conversion of Dr. Charles Burney, 
the celebrated musical historian, then 82 years of age, to the worship of 
Wesley’s “Demi-God” or “Sacred Musician,” as the English organist in 
his “admiration and adoration” labels the Leipzig Cantor. Further on 
Wesley alludes to his friend, Jacob, as one of his “right hand men” and 
a true “Enthusiast in so good a Cause,” and the communication con- 
cludes with a hope that “our Friendship may long continue, either 
with or without enthusiasm.” 

Letter II is superscribed “To Mr. Jacobs, Charlotte Street, Black Friars 
Road,” and dated October 17, 1808. It deals almost entirely with the 
action of “Mr. Horn” (C. F. Horn) in “furthering the cause of our 
grand Hero” by proposing to publish by subscription (practically the 
only way then known of bringing valuable works before the public) the 
“48” and, later on, a “Complete Edition” of Bach’s works or, as Wesley 
scripturally terms them, “Treasures of Wisdom and Knowledge.” From 
this letter it appears that the Bach enthusiasts contemplated the issuing 
of a translation by “Mr. Stephenson, the Banker,” of Forkel’s Life of 
“our Apollo” as Wesley further terms the great contrapuntist. But, 
although announced in the Monthly Magazine for December 1808, the 
“Life” did not appear until 1820; and even then there is no record of 
its causing the “Considerable Sensation” Wesley anticipated. Writing 
concerning Horn, Wesley describes him as a “spirited enthusiast,” of 
the type needed “to co-operate in bringing the Musical World to reason 
and Common Sense, and to extort a Confession of the true State of the 
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Case against the Prepossession, Prejudice, Envy and Ignorance of all 
Anti-Bachists.” Our correspondent evidently moved in more spacious 
days than ours. Men then, if they possessed the power, could command 
the time to acquire a distinctive style and express themselves accordingly. 
Today conversation and correspondence alike appear to be “lost causes.” 
Horn seems to have possessed Bach’s “Stupendous Trios of the Organ,” 
the pedal parts of which excited the envy of the old English organist, as 
he says of these works, “There are Allegro Movements among them, 
and occasionally very brisk notes in the Bass Part, whence it appears 
that he [Bach] was alike dexterous both with hands and feet.” What 
would Wesley have said about the pedalling of the majority of concert 
organists today? Possibly he would have exclaimed with the late Sir 
George Elwes, “Verily, the world has gone mad and organ playing too! 
Pedals! Pedals!! Pedals!!! Nothing but Pedals.” 

The third letter is the first of the half dozen to bear an address, 
namely, Camden Town. Dated October—the year 1808 being omitted—, 
it is declared by its writer to have been written from his “Chamber” 
while suffering from “a severe Touch of a bilious Complaint,” from 
which he hopes, however, that “a day’s nursing and a few grains of 
Rhubarb and Magnesia, or the like,” will, as “almost always,” set him 
“to Rights again.” Indeed the letter has a slightly jaundiced tone, and 
lashes out unmercifully against the “Snarkers and would-be Critics” of 
the music of “our Matchless Man.” 

Probably this bilious attack was also responsible for Wesley’s unjust 
depreciation of Handel as one who, “for so great a Master, has as little 
just claim to the merit of original genius as the most servile of his imita- 
tors.” Alluding to “that Prejudice and Spite” which he found so “pre- 
valent in England,” Wesley “thanks Heaven” that this vice is to be 
found elsewhere. “Even Germans themselves are not free from the Envy 
of such a transcendent Genius,” he says. Lastly it appears that Wesley’s 
bile had been further disturbed by a statement made by one “Gaffer 
Stevens,” as Wesley calls him, z.c., Richard John Samuel Stevens (1757— 
1837), the glee composer, sometime organist of the Temple Church and 
of the Charterhouse, as well as Gresham Professor of Music. Stevens had 
evidently “fallen from grace” in Wesley’s opinion by venturing to state 
a preference for Handelian fugue subjects on the grounds of their clear 
rhythm and tonality. Whereupon Jacob is congratulated on being able, 
by his knowledge of Bach subjects, to “surprize” (sic) his opponent by 
quoting the themes of what Wesley describes as “the Doctor’s Fugue” 
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and also “the Judgment Fugue, and what I call the Saints-in-glory 
Fugue, by which I mean that in E major, four sharps.” This mention 
of the real signature will not astonish us if we remember that Wesley 
lived at a time when key signatures were often written with a sharp 
or flat less than their proper number. 

By November 17, the date of the fourth letter, the “Rhubarb and 
Magnesia” had evidently produced the desired results, for we find Wesley 
writing concerning his brother Charles (1757-1834), sometime organist 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, as one who could play “Salomon’s 
Tricks (if not upon the fiddle, yet upon a more dangerous Instrument 
described by St. James).” Consequently, says Samuel, “I own I am a 
little of the Sadducee in the present Instance, and am really afraid that 
(in regard to my brother’s real opinion of Bach) ‘there is no Resurrec- 
tion.’” Wesley further states that Jacob’s recent playing of Bach “set 
my Brother upon his Battle-Horse,” so that, “I'll answer for it that he 
made Handel’s Harmonies tolerably full.” Charles Wesley had studied 
the harpischord and organ under Joseph Kelway, the music master to 
Queen Charlotte, and one of the finest executants and extempore organ 
players of that period. With true fraternal pride Wesley tells Jacob that 
Kelway “was known to have said that W. [7.e., Charles Wesley] played 
Handel in a vastly superior manner even to Handel himself.” 

Judging by its date, this letter was written on a Wednesday; and, 
apparently, in reply to an invitation from Jacob for the Wednesday 
following. This day Wesley says is his “Paddington Day,” probably 
meaning thereby his day for teaching at a school in the Paddington 
section of London. So, says he, “it will be no easy matter for me to get 
into your Latitude sooner than 1/2 past 4, and even then I must beg 
leave to attend the Brats at a much earlier hour than usual.” Elliott, the 
builder of the Surrey Chapel organ, had sent him an invitation to come 
to dinner and to try “a little Church Organ.” Wesley did not care for 
small instruments; but, said he, “Perhaps this is only an Antiphrasis, and 
he and you mean a great one.” He then desires to be remembered “in 
the kindest way to 


and all my young Bachists, and I trust that I shall remain (not only in 
this, but in a better World) 
Your lasting Friend.” 
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The fifth letter, of November 22, alludes to the expectation of seeing 
Jacob on the coming Wednesday, and devotes three long paragraphs 
to the partial conversion of “C. W.” to the “Truth of the Bach Perfec- 
tion,” the latter being now referred to as “our Idol.” Jacob had evidently 
extended to Wesley an invitation to spend the night under his roof; so, 
says the letter, “I shall make use of my Blanket Privilege in Charlotte 
Street unless any circumstance in your domestic Arrangements can 
possibly render it inconvenient.” In closing he says, “I have changed 
my form of salutation this time. Pray remember me most kindly to 


Adieu” 


Letter VI contains a few more of Wesley’s scriptural quotations, or 
perversions, as the case may be. This time he is attracted by Psalm VIII, 
and states “I am glad to find that Sebastian is to be heard even ‘out of 
the Mouths of Babes and Sucklings’ . ... He was certainly dropped down 
among us from Heaven.” Further on Wesley alludes to his “little 
Phalanx” of supporters as being “only a little lower than the angels.” 

Three months elapse between letters VII and VIII, the latter being 
dated March 2, 1809. It is somewhat depressing to hear a man of Wesley’s 
supreme gifts describing himself as having been at times “in the Mill- 
Horse Road of A. B. C. Drudgery, hurried and dragged about from 
Pillar to Post.” The letter deals for the most part with a course of 
lectures which Wesley is to give, presumably at the Surrey Institution. 
These were evidently intended to deal with the music of “The Phoenix,” 
as Bach is now termed. He says, 


My first Lecture, such as it is, has been in Readiness for some Days, and I 
think I have no very Contemptible Skeletons prepared for a second and a third, 
which will make up half the course. I also think I have at least a good Subject 
for a 4th if not a 5th, and if the miracle of Sebastian will not furnish me Ammuni- 
tion for a 6th I must have rather changed my faith in him. 


Wesley’s antipathy to the “anti-Bachists” reveals itself in his conjecture 
that, to quote his own words, “the Squad (you know whom I mean) 
had rather that their old friend the Devil were Lecturer than I.” 

As if to make up for lost time, Wesley’s next letter is sent from 
Camden Town, the day following the date of letter VIII. After express- 
ing regrets at not being able to meet Jacob as arranged, Wesley goes on 
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to say that he has found “the transcendent Merits of this marvellous 
Man [Bach] so great that his Works would furnish Materials for six 
hundred as easily as for six lectures.” He also takes note that Jacob has 
informed him that poor Stevens is “beginning to revoke his Blasphemies.” 

On April 26 we have a most characteristic epistle. Describing him- 
self as “a great Fool,” Wesley enquired about “two Books of Bach.” 
He had forgotten to ask Jacob to bring them, or, at least, he had forgotten 
whether he had requested him to do so or not. The place of rendezvous 
is not stated, but Wesley declares that he is looking forward to “electrify- 
ing” his brother with the strains of the so-called “Giant” Vorspiel. By 
way of justification for the use of two quotations, from scripture and 
liturgy respectively, he says, “Sermonizing having now become a part of 
my Profession, I will make no Apology for what some of the fine Bloods 
and Bucks would call Canting: but you and I know better Things.” 
In conclusion he looks forward to giving “all the stiff Handelians and 
Wolfians a Death Wound to their Prejudice and their Impudence.” 

A tenth letter, dated July 24, 1809, is couched in most humorous 
terms. It deals with an ambiguous request from a certain Canon Picart 
respecting some manuscript music-paper. Says Wesley, 

The Reverend Canon Picart hath a most unhappy Mode of endeavouring to 
explain himself, but if we can make him out together (and it is not always two 


Laymen that are a Match for one Priest), we may think ourselves luckier than 
if we lived in the times when one Priest could get roo Laymen burnt without 


Benefit of Clergy. 


In conclusion Wesley confesses to having been “put out of Humour by 
two or three Vexations and impudent things.” Hence he was “glad to 
have an Opportunity of getting into a less Saturnine Vein by the cir- 
cumstance afforded me by our Sacerdotal Bachist Picart.” 

In letter XI, dated August 18, Wesley suggests “the Formation of a 
junto among ourselves, composed of Characters who sincerely and con- 
scientiously admit and adhere to the superior excellence of the Musical 
High Priest” (another Bach synonym). This in order that these “Israel- 
ites in whom is no guile”—as in scriptural language Wesley terms them 
—might act as a “regular Society in Defence of the Truth” against the 
influence of those who, in view of “that sort of Sensation” which he 
expects Sebastian to make, “will in a short time form a Party business 
among several Societies among Musical Pretenders”—societies composed 
“of those who know and like nobody but Handel, others who swear in 
[by?] only Haydn’s, Mozart’s and Beethoven’s Works—others who 
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relish only ‘Little Peggy’s Love, ‘A Smile and a Tear, and similar 
Sublimities.” 

The twelfth letter, dated September 1809, deals mostly with Wesley’s 
delight at the receipt of a communication from Dr. Burney (then, ac- 
cording to Wesley, “tottering over the grave”), in which the aged his- 
torian professes himself ready to “play the parts of Pit, Box, and Gallery 
in rapturously applauding the Composition and Performance” of a Bach 
violin sonata. 

In the penultimate paragraph of his letter Wesley alludes for the 
first time to Bach as “The Man”, a title which, in letter XIV (written on 
Sunday night, November 5), he declares preferable “to any Epithet of 
‘great’ or ‘wonderful’ &c. which are not only common but weak, as is 
every other epithet applied to one whom none can sufficiently praise.” 

Letter XIII is interesting because it contains some descriptions of a 
very successful visit to Birmingham, and to a Musical Festival at Tam- 
worth. Probably the favorable reception Wesley enjoyed helped to 
secure for him the conductorship of the Birmingham Festival, two years 
later. At the church, he says, “the whole Audience seemed to long for 
the privilege of clapping and rattling their Sticks”; the choruses “went 
off spank slap bang, like a Cannon, or Mr. Concreve’s Rockets.” But 
when Wesley played with the orchestra, since in those days there was 
no “conductor,” as we understand the term, he had to watch the leader— 
Frank Cramer (1772-1848), the violinist, brother of J. B. Cramer— 
through a mirror which was hung so high as to prove “a sad annoyance 
to my unfortunate Neck, which was obliged to stretch, till I thought I 
should never be able to reduce it to its common Length again.” 

Letter XV bears no date beyond that of “Friday, 2.” Here “Decem- 
ber 1809” should probably be supplied. At any rate, Wesley speaks of a 
forthcoming “exhibition” at Surrey Chapel on the following Wednesday, 
and is anxious that Jacob should secure the consent of Rowland Hill to 
the “delivering to each Person who presents a Ticket one of the Cards 
announcing the Trios of Bach.” This, he says, because Jacob knows bet- 
ter than he, the “ins and outs” of the Surrey Chapel minister. In order 
to secure as large an audience as possible, Wesley suggests that Jacob 
borrow “A Court Guide, or List of Lords, Ladies, Bucks, and other 
Blackguards, so that they may send Tickets to any that they may have 
regretted to have omitted.” 

Wesley’s edition of the Bach organ trios was arranged for perform- 
ance “on the Piano Forte by three Hands,” the upper part being taken 
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an octave higher than written, the “remaining two Parts to be played 
exactly as they are marked, by the other Performer.” Evidently Wesley 
was to play the violin at the forthcoming “recital,” as he asks Jacob to 
bring along “the fiddle-de-dee from Professor Perkins,” and remarks, 
“Unless that same Straduarius be Kept in high Order, I have many 
doubts of its answering our Purpose as well as my own tender Stainer.” 
Wesley’s conclusion is as quaint as ever. He says “the Subjects in this 
Billet seemed to me of some importance. 
Adieu, till as near 5 as the 
Fates will allow.” 

With letter XVI, dated December 9, 1809, we are not particularly 
interested, it being apparently a copy, sent to Jacob, of a letter written 
by Wesley to the Secretary of the Surrey Institution, respectfully but 
firmly declining to give an extra or seventh lecture to explain away or 
modify some statements he had made in his sixth discourse refuting 
“the base imputations” attributed to the musical profession by “A male- 
volent Opponent.” But in the seventeenth letter we have Wesley in his 
most militant or jubilant mood. Without any superscription he starts 
“Huzza!—Old Wig [Bach?] for ever, and confusion of Face to Pig 
Tails and Mountebanks!” This, because he had been told by Chappell, 
the founder of the firm of that name and at that time manager for 
Birchall, a leading London publisher, that “the People teaze his soul 
out for the Fugue.” So, says Wesley, still employing quasi-scriptural 
parlance, “the Organ is King, be the blockheads ever so unquiet.” 
“Speed the Plough,” he adds, “must really be the order of the day.” 
This letter and the five that follow bear no record of their year, and 
only one shows the day of the month, but they were probably written 
at various times between 1810 and 1812. 

The eighteenth letter reports that Dr. Burney “is starke staring mad 
to hear Sebastian’s Sonatas,” and is, Wesley tells Jacob, “immediately 
resolved on hearing you on the Clavicembalem [sic], and me on the 
fiddle at them.” Wesley proposes to postpone “three private Pupils” in 
order to accomplish this on the only day possible to Burney. He urges 
Jacob to act in the same spirit, as “the Triumph of Burney over his own 
Ignorance and Prejudice is such a glorious event that surely we ought to 
make some sacrifice to enjoy it.” The spectacle of Dr. Burney “listening 
with Delight at almost go years old to an Author whom he so unknow- 
ingly and rashly had condemned” will, Wesley considers, have a great 
“Effect in confounding and putting to Silence such pigmy puerile Puppies 
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as Williams and Smith and a Farrago of other such miserable Odds and 
Ends.” Like Milton, who did not scruple to call his opponents “Owls 
and cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs,” Wesley never hesitated to “deal faith- 
fully” with the deriders of The Man. The Williams here mentioned 
was George Ebenezer Williams (1783-1819), a deputy of Dr. Arnold 
and, after 1814, organist of Westminster Abbey, in the south cloisters 
of which he is buried. Smith, was John Stafford Smith (1750-1836), 
sometime organist at the Chapel Royal and composer of the music from 
which The Star Spangled Banner is derived. To make sure of Jacob, 
Wesley proposes to breakfast with him the next morning, and to bring 
the Sonata under his “Oxster (as the Scots call it).” 

In the nineteenth letter there are allusions to James Hook, a composer 
famed for his “Vauxhall” ballads, whom Wesley suggests Jacob should 
get “by Hook or by Crook” to hear some Bach music on the Tuesday 
following the Saturday letter. Mrs. Billington (1768-1818), the cele- 
brated soprano, Wesley says, “has sent me a letter of Thanks for the 
Feast [2.¢., Bach performance] on Wednesday.” 

In letter XXI we find Wesley contending for Bach’s ability to write 
effectively for the voice. A public performance of some of Bach’s vocal 
works was evidently in contemplation, as Wesley speaks of “our Grand 
Vocal Rehearsal,” the date of which depended “upon Mrs. Vaughan,” 
who was to participate in “the Feast of the Lungs to be exerted in the 
proof of Sebastian being no mere Organist.” Mrs. Vaughan, née Miss 
Tennant, was an excellent soprano, the wife of Thomas Vaughan (1782- 
1843), a leading tenor at that time, and a vicar-choral of St. Paul’s and 
also of Westminster Abbey. 

In letter XXII Wesley writes concerning a visit he hopes to pay to 
Jacob, presumably after one of the Surrey Chapel “exhibitions,” and says 


It will be very snug and commodious to put on a Pair of Shoes at so near a distance 

from the Place of Execution . .. and I'll tell you another Secret, which is that if I 

feel very hungry, I shall ax for somewhat to eat. ... But I cannot appoint my hour 

for certain, therefore I insist on your making no Preparation or Spreadation for 
Yours in haste. 


After letter XXIII, a business letter relative to the publication of some 
of the “48” by Birchall, we have no further correspondence unti! Febru- 
ary 15, 1816. This, written from 4, Gower Place, Euston Square, relates 
almost entirely to the proposed publication by subscription of the Credo 
from the Mass in B Minor. Unfortunately, the “7o Subscriptions at a 
Guinea each” never came in. But Wesley, still faithful to his first love, 
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concludes by stating his belief that his object in publishing “is not emolu- 
ment” but “to manifest to English real Judges of the Art, how mistaken 
and false was the Report of those who have impudently pretended to 
prove that the great Sebastian Bach could not Compose truly Vocal 


Music.” 
* 


* 


It is well for us to remember that these efforts to popularize Sebastian’s 
music in England date from just before, and at the time of, Men- 
delssohn’s birth, and were, therefore, prior by many years to those en- 
deavors to resuscitate Bach’s compositions in the land of his birth, for 
which the wealthy banker’s son has been so justly commended. If it took 
time for Sebastian’s influence to penetrate into England—even though 
one of his sons was actually known as the “London” Bach—, that in- 
fluence made itself felt earlier in the nineteenth century in England 
than on the continent. Wesley’s disinterested affection for Bach had 
nothing in it of the insincerity which characterizes so much of the 
ostensible Bach appreciation of today. Had Wesley’s admiration for 
the great master been other than it was, it would never have survived 
the opposition to which it was subjected, nor would it have surmounted 
the difficulties with which it had to contend. Wesley was all this time 
wrestling not only with limited means but with the effects of those 
injuries to his skull which he received, as already stated, in 1787. His 
last letter, dated 1816, must have been written just before the mental 
troubles caused by his accident assumed such serious proportions that 
a withdrawal from public life was necessitated. For seven weary years 
he mentally “met with darkness in daytime, and groped in the noonday 
as in the night.” When, in 1823, he was again able to return to profes- 
sional life, his friend, Jacob, was contemplating severing his connection 
with Surrey Chapel, the “organ exhibitions” were abandoned, and 
Burney, with some other Bach enthusiasts, had passed out into 


The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 


Nevertheless, the work that Wesley did lived after him. The extent of 
its influence is immeasurable. And the memory of the man, through 
whose instrumentality the first notes of J. S. Bach’s music were heard in 
an English-speaking country, and the first publication of any of his 
works took place there, should not be permitted to perish. 
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BACH PORTRAITS 
By JOSEPH MULLER 


HE ICONOGRAPHY of Johann Sebastian Bach has always been, 

and still is on the two-hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth, 
a beclouded and elusive subject. Forty years ago, Dr. Emil Vogel, direc- 
tor of the Peters Music Library in Leipzig, wrote an exhaustive study 
of Bach portraits that remains to this day a valuable guide. Since its 
time, however, new material has been discovered, and scholarly research 
has brought to light new historical and documentary evidence about 
Bach portraits.’ 

The physical likeness of the musician has been preserved for posterity 
in a number of paintings, engravings, lithographs, and pieces of sculp- 
ture. For the purposes of this article these may be divided into two 
groups: a) the portraits from life and reproductions from these; b) the 
portraits derived from these and other sources. 

The first likeness of Bach made from life is a glowing canvas from 
the brush of a little known Wurtemberg artist, Johann Jakob Ihle 
(1702-1774). This signed but undated oil-painting was presented to 
the Bach Museum at Eisenach at its opening, in 1907. It seems to have 
been painted when Bach was about thirty-five years old. His slanting 
forehead, blue eyes, blond arched eyebrows, thick nose ending in a sharp 
hanging point, fleshy face, ruddy complexion, protruding lower jaw, 
and short neck, are faithfully portrayed. The picture is supposed by 
authorities on the subject to have been executed about 1720, when Bach 
was chapelmaster to Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Cothen. 

The painting was identified in Bayreuth in 1905. Its owner, the 
proprietor of a bakery, claimed that his grandfather, who had been 
employed as gardener in the old castle of the Margraves of Bayreuth, 
had found it there with other discarded canvases among a heap of 
rubbish, and had brought it home more than forty years before the 
identification. 


1 The writer is indebted for valuable information on the subject of this article to E. Vogel, 
Bach-Portraits, in Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, Leipzig, 1897; O. Landmann, Bach- 
portraits, in Die Musik, Jahrgang VII, 1907-08; Fritz Volbach, Joh. Seb. Bach Schaédel und das 
von mir aufgefundene Bild des Meisters, in Die Musik, Jahrgang IX, 1909; A. Kurzwelly, Neues 
tiber das Bachbildnis der Thomasschule und andere Bildnisse Johann Sebastian Bachs, in Bach 
Jahrbuch, Leipzig, 1914. 
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This Bach portrait had probably belonged to the Margrave Georg 
Friedrich Carl, who reigned in Bayreuth during Bach’s time and was 
an assiduous collector of paintings and a liberal patron of the arts. His 
picture gallery of celebrities was famous, and the painter Ihle had been 
commissioned to paint several pictures for the collection. 

Just how the Margrave made Bach’s acquaintance and on what 
occasion the musician sat for his portrait are points not readily ascertain- 
able. In 1720 Bach made a prolonged stay in Carlsbad, his second sojourn 
with Prince Leopold in that famous health resort. Here he met Christian 
Ludwig, the Margrave of Brandenburg, to whom he later dedicated his 
Brandenburg Concertos. The Margraves of Brandenburg and Bayreuth 
were relatives, and it is quite possible that the Kapellmeister became 
acquainted at this time with the Bayreuth prince. 

Unfortunately no engraving has been made of this, the earliest and 
one of the best Bach portraits. 

Following the splendid Ihle painting chronologically is an unsigned 
and undated pencil portrait showing the figure of the musician, more 
than half-length, in his late thirties or early forties. It is a well authen- 
ticated portrait, unquestionably made from life early during Bach’s 
cantorship in Leipzig. The delicately drawn head, facing three-quarters 
to the left, is slightly tinted. The face has the typical Bach charac- 
teristics, except that the forehead is somewhat dome-shaped and the 
lips look rather swollen. 

The picture is a treasured heirloom of Edwin Bormann of Leipzig, 
and has been in his family for at least seven generations. It was orig- 
inally owned by the Silesian organist, Johann Balthasar Reimann 
(1702-1749) of Hirschberg, who made a pilgrimage to Leipzig about 
1730 to hear the cantor play the organ at St. Thomas’s. Reimann was 
hospitably received by Bach and came away with this picture.” Even- 
tually it became the property of his assistant, the organist Tobias 
Volckmar (1658-1756), an ancestor of the present owner. 

Next in point of time is the Bach likeness painted by the Dresden 
court painter, Elias Gottlieb Haussmann. It is in oil and bears neither 
signature nor date. There were two Haussmanns, Elias and Elias 
Gottlieb, father and son. Little is known of either of them except that 
the father worked during the first half of the eighteenth century at the 
court of the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, and that the son died in 


1778. 


2 The portrait has been reproduced in photogravure by the Leipzig firm of Meissenbach, 
Riffarth & Co. 
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The sitter is presented half-length with his face turned to the left. 
This characteristic pose of Bach’s in the portraits made from life may 
be explained by a discovery made by Professor Froriep, the celebrated 
anatomist, who made an exhaustive study of the musician’s skull: the 
nose was slightly misshapen and veered to the left. Bach appears about 
forty-five years of age in the picture. This would fix the date of the 
painting as 1730 or thereabouts. Unfortunately the canvas has been 
restored by an inferior artist. The left side especially has suffered in 
the process of “restoration”: the mouth was distorted with too much 
paint and the left eye appears slightly crossed. 

This picture has an interesting history. It was acquired by the 
Peters Music Library in May 1886, from Alfred Grenser, the former 
owner, who had inherited it from his father. An inscription in German, 
in the son’s hand, is pasted on the back of the picture. Translated, 
it reads: 

Original oil-portrait representing the cantor and music director of the Thomas 
School at Leipzig, Joh. Seb. Bach, born in Eisenach in 1685, died in Leipzig, July 
28, 1750. The picture remained in the Bach family until about 1828 when it was 
purchased by my father Carl Grenser (1792-1864), the flute virtuoso and inspector 
of the conservatory in Leipzig, from Bach’s granddaughter. Since then it has been 
the property of the Grenser family. 


ALFRED GRENSER, 
Vienna, 1875. 


The painting was part of the collection of Bach family portraits to 
which Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach fell heir after the death of his father. 
The family heirlooms, including documents belonging to J. S. Bach, 
music manuscripts by him and other members of the family, C. P. E. 
Bach’s own compositions, and over four hundred original paintings, 
drawings, engravings of musicians and singers, and other items of 
musical interest assembled by him during his lifetime, were sold after 
his death which occurred in 1788. Two years later his widow, Johanna 
Maria, issued a catalogue, Verzeichnis des musikalischen Nachlasses des 
verstorbenen Capellmeisters Carl Phil. Em. Bach, ... Hamburg... 
1790, on page ninety-five of which this painting is described. The 
portraits are listed separately and were sold separately to the highest 
bidder. After the widow’s death in 1795, the daughter Carolina Philip- 
pina, continued the disposition of these treasures so that today only a 
small part of them can be traced. 

There is evidence that there were not one but two Haussmann por- 
traits. The catalogue expressly states that the portrait listed was “painted 
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in oil,” while Carl, in some of his correspondence, refers to the “like- 
ness of my father made in pastel.” He mentions the size of the picture, 
which does not correspond with the dimensions of the portrait in the 
Peters Library. Certainly Bach, the collector, knew the difference be- 
tween an oil and a pastel—his own son, Johann Sebastian, who unfor- 
tunately died quite young, was a talented painter. What became of the 
hypothetical second Haussmann painting is a puzzle. It may have been 
presented to a member of the family shortly after Bach’s death and 
been lost; this would account for its not being listed in the catalogue. 
It may have been destroyed or damaged so that Carl had Haussmann 
paint a new one in oil. Some day, no doubt, the mystery concerning its 
fate may be cleared up; meanwhile it is safe to assume that both the oil ® 
and the pastel did exist. 

A copperplate engraving was made from the Haussmann paint- 
ing in 1774 by the engraver, S. G. Kiitner (1750-1828), a teacher of 
drawing at the Gymnasium at Mitau. He was a friend of the family 
and a fellow-student with young Johann Sebastian at the Leipzig Acad- 
emy of Art and Design. Carl Philipp Emanuel superintended the 
making of the prints himself and sent copies to his friends. (Several 
years ago the author of this article found one of these prints with 
“Bach,” in Carl Philipp’s writing, pencilled in the upper right-hand 
corner.) Despite the supervision, Carl Philipp was not entirely pleased 
with the artist’s work, for, in a letter to his father’s first biographer, 
Nikolaus Forkel, he wrote of the print as “only a fair likeness of my 
late father.” 

This privately ordered and therefore scarce engraving is the only 
one copied directly from either the original pastel or the oil portrait by 
Haussmann. An engraving was made from the Kitner print in 1802 
by F. W. Nettling, the eminent miniature-painter and engraver, who 
lived in Leipzig from 1793 to 1824. Kiitner’s print is the prototype also 
of numerous later engravings made by a number of artists. Some of 
the alleged likenesses are so far from the original that they might well 
be portraits of persons quite other than Bach. 

The so-called second Haussmann portrait was painted in 1746. When 
the painting was carefully restored in 1913, this date and the artist’s 
signature were found on the back of the canvas. 

This picture is perhaps a better likeness of Bach than any other 


3 A reproduction of the painting appears in the Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, Leipzig, 
1895. [Cf. Mr. Whittaker, p. 139 of this issue, on supposedly lost portrait.—Ed. ] 
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except the Volbach portrait, which will be considered next. It shows 
the figure of the musician, more than half-length, with the fleshy, ruddy- 
complexioned face slightly turned to the left. The blue eyes and blond 
eye-brows are particularly well depicted. Bach’s right hand holds the 
“Canon triplex a 6 voc.,” painted on a music sheet which contains his 
full signature at the bottom and is turned towards the spectator. 

The painting was made for the Societét der musikalischen Wis- 
senschaften, a society formed in Leipzig in 1735 by Mitzler, a pupil of 
Bach. The society required that “a portrait must be submitted by the 
entrant at his convenience.” To make Bach eligible he was given the 
“Canon triplex” to solve, and in 1747, when he became a member, the 
picture was delivered to the society. When the society was dissolved in 
1755, Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, the musician’s eldest son, acquired 
the portrait. His heirs, in turn, sold it about 1800 to August Eberhard 
Miller, who from 1794 onward had been assistant to Bach’s successor 
Adam Hiller, and who, at the latter’s death in 1801, became cantor. In 
1809, when Miiller left for Weimar, he presented the St. Thomas School 
with the portrait of his distinguished predecessor. It was kept there 
until 1913 when it was restored to its former condition and removed to 
the City Museum in Leipzig. A faithful copy, made from the original, 
has taken its place in the St. Thomas School. 

A number of other copies of this painting have been made, and there 
is a belief that Haussmann himself made several. Johann Friedrich 
Reichardt (1752-1814), the Prussian composer and writer on musical 
subjects, is said to have exhibited in his museum at Giebichenstein a 
Bach portrait identical with the one at the St. Thomas School. 

The earliest copy known today, an excellent one, was painted by 
J. M. David, a Hamburg portrait painter, while he was in Leipzig in 
1791. Before it found its way into private hands in Berlin, where it is 
today, it belonged to a famous collector, and bears the inscription: “Ex 
collectione G. Pélchau 1816” pasted on the back. Georg Pélchau (1773- 
1836), a Livonian amateur musician, was a great admirer of Johann 
Sebastian Bach and the Bach family, and, after 1790, purchased from 
C. P. E. Bach’s widow most of her husband’s collection of music, which 
contained many autographs of the elder Bach. The treasured items are 
now in the Berlin State Library. 

An interesting copy, long thought to be an original Haussmann 
painting, hangs in the Rihlscher Gesangverein in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. It was presented to the society in 1887 by Karl August André, 
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a member of the firm of André, music publishers at Offenbach. At first 
glance it looks like the St. Thomas School portrait, but on closer ex- 
amination it proves to be quite different from it. This canvas is larger 
than the original and the background above the head is lighter. It 
shows more of the chest and more space under the right hand; a white 
shirt frill is added to the left arm. There are four silver buttons instead 
of three, and the “Canon triplex” is unsigned. The technique and 
general treatment of the painting * indicate that it was made about 1830. 

In 1802, F. W. Bollinger (1777-1825), a noted Berlin portrait en- 
graver and teacher, made the first print from the original painting. It 
was published by Breitkopf & Hartel. This engraving, a fine and faithful 
reproduction, is extremely scarce, since only a small number of prints 
were made. It has been recopied oftener than the Kiitner engraving and 
quite as badly. The two best copies are the high-grade lithographs of 
G. Schlick, a painter and portrait lithographer in Leipzig, one made 
in 1842, the other in 1857. 

Another direct copy from the original painting was made in 1851 
by L. G. Sichling (1812-1863), a skilful portrait engraver who 
flourished in Leipzig about 1840. His version, too, has been widely 
copied. 

The splendid oil painting acquired in 1907 by the Rhenish pianist 
and composer, Fritz Volbach, is perhaps the last likeness of the master 
made from life. Volbach purchased it from an antique dealer in May- 
ence, who had obtained it from an old musical family of the same city. 
The picture had been in their possession for many decades. Its origin 
has been traced to an organist in Querfurth, whose son brought it with 
him when he settled in Mayence. (See frontispiece.) 

The Volbach portrait shows a man of about sixty with all the Bach 
characteristics, and is undoubtedly the most life-like representation of 
the great composer. Inspiration, wisdom, and force of personality, are 
visible beneath the somewhat cynical expression of the face. Professor 
Froriep made a detailed comparison of Bach’s skull with the head in 
this picture, and found that the two coincided perfectly in all the more 
important particulars. The painting is unsigned and undated, and is 
in a good state of preservation. 


4A lithograph made from this portrait, probably by G. Schlick, was published by the firm 
of J. André & Co., Offenbach, about 1840. 

Another interesting oil copy is owned by Mrs. Wilhelmine Burkhardt of Leipzig. 

A fine heliogravure was made from the original painting after its restoration and appeared 
in Leipzig in 1914. It was engraved by Meissenbach, Riffarth & Co., and was published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel. 
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There is an interesting and fairly well supported theory to the effect 
that this Volbach portrait is none other than the one that used to hang 
above the organ in the Predigerkirche in Erfurt when Johann Christoph 
Kittel, Bach’s last pupil, was organist there. It remained in the church 
after Kittel’s death in 1809, only to disappear during the Napoleonic 
wars when the church was used as a hospital. The Kittel painting was 
said to have been executed about 1750. This, if correct, would have 
made Bach about the same age in it as he seems to be in the Volbach 
picture. Another significant detail in support of the theory is that the 
Volbach painting appears to have been cut from its original frame 
and rolled: it must once have been a larger canvas. 

This painting seems to the writer to show characteristics not only 
of Bach but of the painter Haussmann. There are a number of striking 
similarities between the Volbach portrait and the one in St. Thomas’s 
School. In both the face is, as usual, slightly turned to the left; the wig 
is the same; the small eyes, the arched brows, and the slanting forehead, 
are alike; the coat and vest with the silver buttons are identical. Except 
that in the Volbach portrait the lips are more tightly drawn and the 
face is older, the two are remarkably alike, and the suggestion that they 
were done by the same hand presents itself most forcibly. 

Another interesting question concerns the respective dates of these 
portraits. As has been noted, the St. Thomas School portrait is said to 
have been painted in 1746 for the presentation to the Societaét der musika- 
lischen Wissenschaften which Bach joined the following year. But 
this St. Thomas School portrait appears to depict a man of about fifty, 
whereas in 1746 Bach was sixty-one. Obviously, if the Volbach portrait 
was painted from life, it could not have been executed later than 1750— 
the year of Bach’s death. But the contrast in ages apparently shown by 
the two portraits is far greater than one that could be accounted for by 
the short lapse of four years. The most likely solution is that the St. 
Thomas School portrait was painted considerably earlier than 1746, and 
that Bach had Haussmann paint the “Canon triplex” on to the music 
sheet and sign the painting and date it 1746, the year of its presentation 
to the society, not the year of its execution. 

Mention must be made of one more contemporary oil painting sup- 
posed to portray Bach. It is the work of an unknown artist and was 
discovered in Erfurt about the same time as the Volbach portrait came 
to light in Mayence. The workmanship is fine. The picture represents 
a man of about thirty-five years of age with a kindly face and large 
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brown eyes with black brows. The pose is similar to the one usually 
adopted by Bach, but all facial resemblance is lacking. The inscription 
on the back, in contemporary handwriting, reading: “Joh. Seb. Bach 
geb. d. 21 Mart 1865,” caused the belief that this was a Bach portrait, 
and it now hangs in the museum at Erfurt. 


* * 
* 


There were singularly few posthumous portraits made of Bach for 
nearly a hundred years after his death. In 1772, twenty-two years after 
his death, one of the most distinguished of the admirers of his music, 
the Princess Amalia of Prussia, a sister of Frederick the Great, com- 
missioned the Berlin artist, G. F. R. Liszewsky (1725-1794), to paint 
his likeness. The result, a finely executed though somewhat fanciful 
composition, now hangs in the Joachimsthal Gymnasium in Berlin, side 
by side with the portrait by the same artist of Princess Amalia’s teacher, 
Johann Philipp Kirnberger, a pupil of Bach’s. 

Liszewsky’s well known portrait of the master shows him in his 
fifties, sitting at a table with pen and ink and sheets of music, wearing 
his best wig, and arrayed in a dressing gown trimmed with fur. Critics 
have been trying to trace the source of the artist’s version of the Bach 
features. There is little resemblance in this picture to any of the authen- 
ticated Bach portraits made from life. It is, of course, possible that 
Liszewsky, on one of his journeys to Leipzig, sketched Bach, or he 
may have painted the picture entirely from memory. Another theory 
is that he had the use of a portrait of the musician wearing a rich fur 
coat, a portrait reputed to have been a treasured possession of Kirnberger 
in Berlin. This picture has never been discovered. 

An anonymous copperplate engraving, said to have been made by 
Bollinger, appeared in the last decade of the eighteenth century. It is 
of fine workmanship and bears a slight resemblance to the St. Thomas 
School painting. Although as a likeness of Bach it is unsatisfactory, it 
was once quite popular. Gerber used it in his Lexicon der Tonkiinstler, 
Leipzig, 1790-1792, and the Allgemeine Mustkalische Zeitung carried 
it as the title-portrait on its first number, published in Leipzig in 1798. 
Later it was issued with the legend, “Gebel, px. Leipzig.” Hilgenfeld, 
one of the early Bach biographers, refers to a portrait of Bach from 
Princess Amalia’s collection, painted by Gebel and supposed to have 
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hung in the Joachimsthal Gymnasium in Berlin. Hilgenfeld must have 
been thinking of the Liszewsky painting, for no such painting by 
Gebel exists. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the best known Bach 
portraits were the excellent engravings which we have already men- 
tioned, made in 1802 from the two paintings signed by Haussmann. 
Subsequently these were reengraved a good many times, and some new 
ones were invented. 

Of these, the writer has come across a scarce and beautiful engraving 
made about 1820 by F. W. Meyer from a drawing of Bach by L. Wolf. 
The engraver, who was renowned for his portraits of continental princes 
and dignitaries, curiously altered the musician’s features so that he looks 
like a courtier in his thirties. 

A curiosity was perpetrated about 1855 by an American engraver, 
John C. McRae, who created a series of portraits of musicians, and in- 
cluded a “likeness” of Bach. This engraving is a half-length portrait of 
the composer in a large flowing wig, seated at a table with his left hand 
holding down a sheet of music. The face is insipid and utterly unlike 
any authentic Bach portrait. The engravings of Handel and Haydn 
included in the series are equally unrecognizable. 


* * 
* 


Felix Mendelssohn was responsible for the erection in Leipzig of the 
first monument to the memory of Bach. In 1840, during his conductor- 
ship at the Gewandhaus, he gave an organ recital to help defray the 
cost of the small statue, which was unveiled three years later. It faces 
the St. Thomas Church near the site of the old St. Thomas School, and 
is the work of J. A. H. Knaur. 

Since then, of course, numerous statues and monuments have been 
made. In Eisenach there is one modeled by Bonndorf in 1884, and in 
Cothen there is another well known one. Perhaps the most important 
of all is the Seffner statue unveiled in Leipzig, May 17, 1908. Karl 
Seffner, the famous Leipzig sculptor, worked out his conception of the 
musician by studying the skull which was unearthed in 1894. Seffner 
also made a splendid bust of Bach, which is treasured in the Bach 
Museum at Eisenach. (It was reproduced in Prof. W. His: Joh. Seb. 
Bach. Forschungen iiber dessen Grabstitte, Gebeine und Antlitz, Leip- 
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zig, 1895.) The best known busts of the master are those by Daniel 
Greiner, George Kolbe, and Joseph Uphues. 
* * 
* 


A complete account of all the likenesses of Bach inspired by his 
memory would be bulky indeed. A large number are so far removed 
from the original that it would be impossible to detect in them any shred 
of resemblance to the Leipzig cantor. There are idealized heads, pictures 
of Bach playing the organ (like the Hammann painting of which a 
lithograph was made about 1858.by W. Jab), Bach with Frederick the 
Great, the Bach family at home, and scores of others.” The writer has 
made no attempt to comment upon all such flights of the artistic imagina- 
tion, but portraits made from authenticated sources are listed in the 


appended catalogue. 


CATALOGUE OF BACH PORTRAITS 


ca. 1720 
THLE, JOHANN JAKOB 
Orig. painting. (Eisenach Bach Museum.) 
Reproduced: O. Landmann, Bech portraits 
in Die Musik, Jahrgang Vil, 1907-08. 
ca. 1725 
UNKNOWN ARTIST 


Orig. pencil drawing. (Edwin Bormann, 


Leipzig.) 
Reproduced: Photogravure Meissenbach, 
Riffarth & Co., Leipzig. 
ca. 1730 


HavussMANN, Exvias GoTTLiEB 

Orig. painting. (Peters Music Library, 

Leipzig.) 
Reproduced: Peters Jahrbuch, Leipzig, 1895. 

Kiner, S. G., sculp., 1774. 

NETTLING, F. W., sculp., 1802. 

Anon. lith. (III 15—B III [markings on 
portrait]). (Nettling type.) 

Hillemacher, F., sculp., 1877. (Vidal, Les 

instruments a archet, Paris, 1876-8.) 
(Nettling type.) 

Leybold, sculp. 
(Nettling type.) 

Maurin ainé, del.—Chabert, sculp. 
tling type.) 

Maurin ainé, del.—Hauer, lith. (Nettling 
type.) 


Vienna, Artaria, exc. 


(Net- 


Maurin ainé, del.—Langlume, _lith. 
(Nettling type.) 

Oechme & Miiller, lith. (Nettling type.) 

(Riepenhausen, E. L.), sculp. (Nettling 
type.) 

Thiimel, lith. (Nettling type.) 

Waldo, lith. (1851). (Nettling type.) 

Wintter, H. E. v., lith., 1815. (Nettling 
type.) 

1746 
(date of signature but not necessarily 
date of execution) 


HaussMAnn, Exias GoTTLieB 
Orig. painting. (City Museum, Leipzig.) 
Reproduced: Heliogravure, Meissenbach 

(Breitkopf & Hartel, pub.) Riffarth & 
Co., Leipzig. 

Bo.uinceR, F. W., sculp., 1802. 

Anon. engraving. Pinnock, W., exc. 1823. 
(London, Harmonicon) (Bollinger type.) 

Bibby, H., px.—Payne, A. H., sculp. 
(Bollinger type.) 

Chalupa, F., lith. (Bollinger type.) 

Gruson, lith. (Bollinger type.) 

Henschke, sculp. (Bollinger type.) 

Oechme & Miiller, lith. (Gallerie Beriihmter 
Tonkiinstler, Brunswick). (Bollinger 
type.) 

Schlick, G., lith., 1842. (Bollinger type.) 


5 Mr. Frank Taft of Montclair, N. J., has a splendid collection of the outstanding examples of 
authenticated Bach portraits, of busts, and of fancy groups as well. 
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Schlick, G., lith., 1857. (Bollinger type.) 

Waldo, lith. (Berlin, Schlesinger, pub.) 
(Bollinger type.) 

Weger, A., sculp. (Bollinger type.) 

SIcHLING, L., sculp., ,1851. 

Cook, sculp. (Sichling type.) 

Hoffmann, W. E. A., modern etching. 
(Sichling type.) 

Lemoine, A., lith. (Les Clavecinistes, Edi- 
tion Mereux, Paris, 1867.) (Sichling 
type.) 

Rohrbach, P., lith., 1865. (Sichling type.) 

Sichling, del.—Hollyer, sculp. (Encyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians, New 
York, 1889.) (Sichling type.) 

Copies 
1791 

David, J. M. 

Copy-painting. (Rev. E. Breest, Berlin.) 
Reproduced: Bach Jahrbuch, 1914. 


ca, 1830 
Unknown Artist 
Copy-painting. (Rihl’s Singing Society, 
Frankfort on-the-Main.) 
Reproduced: Bach Jahrbuch, 1914. 


(Schlick, G.), lith. (Offenbach, J. 
André, exc.) 
ca. 1840 
Unknown Artist 
Copy-painting. (Mrs. Wilhelmine Burk- 
hardt, Leipzig.) 
ca. 1750 
Unknown Artist 
Orig. painting. (Dr. Fritz Volbach, 
Miinster.) 
Reproduced: Heliogravure. Neue Bach 
Gesellschaft, Jahrgang IV. 
1772 
Liszewsky, G. F. R. 
Orig. painting. (Berlin, Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium.) 
Reproduced: Die Musik, Jahrgang VII, 

1907-08. 

ca. 1790 
Unknown Artist (Gebel) 

Orig. engraving, (Bollinger, sculp.) 
Gebel, px., Leipzig,—anon., sculp. 
Esslinger, M., sculp. (Ziirich, Neujahrsstiick 

der allgemeinen Musth-Gesellschaft, 1839.) 
Gebel, px.—Riedel, sculp. 


PORTRAITS IMPOSSIBLE TO CLASSIFY AS TO TYPE 


Hammann, E., px.—Jab, W., lith. 
Hammann, E., del.—Bisson, phot. 
Hofmann, Rud., lith. 

Jager, C., px.—Andorf, E. A., sculp. 


McRae, J. C., sculp. 
Michalek, L., del—and sculp. 1893. 
Wolf, L., del_—Meyer, F. W., sculp. 


PORTRAITS YET TO BE IDENTIFIED 
(mentioned in foreign catalogues) 


Becker, C., sculp. 
Brandt, C., lith. 
Kluge, sculp. 


Merkel, sculp. 
Schall, A., exc. (Museum bertihmter Tonkiinst- 


ler, Breslau, 1801.) 
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THE ART OF THE FUGUE 
By ROY HARRIS anv M. D. HERTER NORTON 


“The truths of the earth continually wait.” 
Whitman. 


ACH’S Art of the Fugue is magnificent music. As such it waited 
for one hundred and seventy-seven years in silent accusation of 
those generations of musicians who let it lie as a mere theoretical 
treatise. Now that it has come actively to the knowledge of our own 
generation it casts a revealing light upon the prejudices and the ration- 
alizations of our predecessors. It is still astonishing to realize to what 
extent the nineteenth century ignored Bach, and the Art of the Fugue 
has suffered from this disregard more than any other of his works. 
But when we seek out the reasons for the paucity of incident concern- 
ing it and the negative results of all efforts to make it known, we find 
implied in the fate of this single work the whole story of the changes 
through which musical values have passed since Bach. We see how 
far the course of musical thought has departed from the full, rounded 
conception of music as Bach practised it, and we see why the Art of 
the Fugue had to wait for recognition while issues more expedient to 
the time were being solved. 

The Art of the Fugue is Bach’s last great work. On the 239th bar 
of the last fugue his son Philipp Emanuel wrote: “In the midst of this 
fugue, where the name Bach is introduced in the countersubject, the 
composer died.” So we must accept this work as a final statement of 
Bach’s conclusions concerning contrapuntal music. But before we con- 
sider those conclusions in our own terms, let us examine the reactions 
of our predecessors. Why and how did their lack of interest grow 
into resentment and finally settle into a calloused acceptance of the 
work as a theoretical treatise? 

The manuscript, known as the Berlin Autograph, is preserved in 

1 Bach is supposed to have come upon the idea of writing a series cf fugues on a single 
subject when, dissatisfied with his improvisations in the presence of Frederick the Great, he after- 
wards worked out to his greater satisfaction, in the Musical Offering, various canons and fugues 
on the King’s theme. The Art of the Fugue was begun in 1749: Terry thinks it likely, because 


of the bad state of his sight and the unsuccessful operation on his eyes six months before his 
death, that Bach did not work on it during the last half year of his life. 
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the Prussian State Library at Berlin.* Bach himself began to see to the 
engraving of the material, and after his death, within the year, ap- 
peared the so-called Original Edition, five copies of which are known 
to exist—a careless and incorrect edition which seems to have taken no 
account of a proof-correction list relating to the first eleven fugues. 
Beyond this, little is definitely known about the early history of the 
Art of the Fugue. It has been questioned whether Bach himself gave 
the work its title; whether many of the indications on the autograph 
were written by him; whether the list of corrections for the engraved 
pages is in his hand. 

Only two years after Bach’s death a fresh printing of the original 
edition was put out, with a foreword by Marpurg, the most famous 
theorist of his time, who expressed the hope that this work would influ- 
ence young composers to more serious and substantial efforts than were 
to be found in their “hoppity melodification” (Aipfende Melodie- 
macherei). But the artistic concepts that in the name of Nature ruled 
music in the late eighteenth century as they ruled philosophy and litera- 
ture, had little use for fugal forms. Moreover, Bach was known prin- 
cipally as an organist. The composer was still his own chief per- 
former; thus the music of Bach’s sons, presented by themselves, put 
their father’s music into the shadow. So little attention was paid to 
Marpurg’s efforts that, in six years only, some thirty copies of the work 
were disposed of, whereupon Philipp Emanuel, plausibly suggesting that 
some generous music-lover might wish to take over the further dissemi- 
nation of this music which he could no longer afford to handle, offered 
the plates against the first acceptable bid for the value of the copper: 
and their disappearance leads to the assumption that they were melted 
up. 

Practically a hundred years elapsed before anything further was 
done. In 1802 the Swiss publisher Nageli did bring out an edition based 
on the original but it was not reliable because of “numerous mistakes 
and misprints.” This fell flat, although it embodied a practical con- 
tribution in form, having the piano score on two staves below the open 
score. We must not forget that during all this period even Bach’s 
church music was disregarded, so that when Breitkopf & Hartel 


2It is supposed to have passed from Philipp Emanuel’s estate to Musikdirektor Schwencke 
(1767-1822) of Hamburg, Philipp’s successor as Stadtkantor, at the auctioning of whose collec- 
tion in 1824 it fetched 8 marks 2 shillings, and came into the hands of a well-known music- 
lover named Georg Pélchau (1773-1833), whose rich collection was for the most part acquired 
by the Royal Library in Berlin. 
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brought out Ein’ feste Burg (1821) the results discouraged them from 
undertaking any further cantatas. Then in 1841 the house of Peters 
issued (as Volume III of Bach’s Complete Works) Czerny’s edition of 
the Art of the Fugue for piano. This edition (taken over with many 
corrections from Nageli) is marred by percussive dynamics which, 
while they may be peculiar to the piano, as well as to the time spirit 
which Beethoven had so completely captured in his own style, have 
little relation to the ebb and flow of contrapuntal design. ‘Together 
with it, however, Peters put out the Erlaéuterungen (Elucidations) of 
Moritz Hauptmann, the first analysis of the work that is known. Haupt- 
mann until his death was president of the Bach Gesellschaft, which he 
founded with Schumann, Jahn, and others, in 1850, and he edited the 
first three volumes of its great edition. He seems to have regarded the 
Art of the Fugue as primarily of educational value. His approach was 
essentially theoretical. The music on the page did not communicate 
rich experience to him. In Contrapuncti VI and VII he felt the 
rhythms (resulting from the combination of the theme with its dimin- 
ished and augmented forms) to be external and unspontaneous and 
indeed in danger of verging upon the comic. Yet Hauptmann knew 
what Marpurg had intuitively feared: that the fugue in its true poly- 
phonic sense had passed out of the conception of his day, which set 
more value on harmonic and orchestral color. He also knew (apropos 
of Contrapuncti VIII and XI) that only a special art of hearing 
(eigenthiimliche Kunst des Horens) would penetrate the peculiar es- 
sence of such music, “and who will want to deny that every art product 
is to be understood in its own way?” Unfortunately, in speaking of 
Contrapunctus XII (nowadays one of the most appealing), he talked 
about something peculiarly grandiose and cold (etwas eigenthiimlich 
grandios Kaltes), a phrase which may have contributed to belief in the 
remoteness of the music of the Art of the Fugue. 

Hauptmann’s remark about the art of hearing was needed in a gen- 
eration which had so specialized in the spectacular aspects of music— 
orchestration and harmony—to the devastating neglect of form in its 
largest sense, wherein all the resources of melody, harmony, counter- 
point, the ebb and flow of sound volumes are held in just proportion to 
the craftsmanship of the art as a whole. It seems incredible that Clara 
Schumann, that heroine among Romantic pianists, could have written 
in her diary * as she went over the Well-Tempered Clavichord with her 


3 September 1840, in the Diary of Robert and Clara Schumann, as quoted in Music & Letters, 
XV, 4, Oct. 1934. 
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husband: “Robert shows me where the subject comes in.” So little in- 
deed did she understand the nature of fugal structure that Robert had 
to give her “a good blowing up for doubling one passage in octaves.” 
Nor was she alone in her efforts to make Bach more effective. In 1853, 
Gounod, as a way of sugar-coating for the Romantic palate the first pre- 
lude from the Well-Tempered Clavichord, perpetrated his Méditation, 
later known as the Ave Maria. This “inspired and ingenious work” 
not only set a fashion for this sort of meddling, but achieved for Bach 
what his own cantatas failed to do: “how many young girls have 
marched to the altar to the strains of this prelude, which was long part 
of the obligatory musical repertoire in church weddings . . . The ill- 
disposed may say what they will, Gounod a fait faire au prélude de 
Bach le tour du monde.” Needless to say Gounod’s apologist * was a 
creature of this same nineteenth century. 

This protracted misunderstanding of Bach began to gather the 
weight of tradition; uncontradicted, those who held opinions could 
even indulge in denunciation. In 1867 a well-known writer on musical 
subjects said of the Art of the Fugue that it “is in truth not music any 
more but has degenerated into the thoroughly barbarous, the abstruse, a 
sort of contrapuntal caterwauling (kontrapunktische Katzenmusik).” © 

With its publication in 1878(75?) as volume XXV of the Bach 
Gesellschaft it seems as though the Art of the Fugue should have come 
into its own as a work of art. Rust had done important work in pre- 
paring this edition from comparative studies of the Original Edition 
and the Berlin Autograph, and it remains on the whole the most prac- 
tical text source we have to consult.® But as though in despite of all his 
careful labor, Rust dealt the Art of the Fugue a terrible blow. Because 
Bach had written the work in the old clefs (soprano, alto, tenor, bass) 
and for no specified instruments, the Society saw fit to classify it (it and 
the Musical Offering, alone together) as a theoretical work. It was 
obviously not vocal music; nobody dared call it instrumental music. 
So, with intent to preserve it, they gave it comfortable burial. Even 
Riemann, who with his excellent analysis and his phrased edition for 
piano (1894) did his best to bring about a resurrection of the work, 
could not altogether break away from this prejudice. He did claim 


4 Pagnerre, Gounod, sa vie et son wuvre, 1890. 

5.C. Debrois van Bruyck, Technische und aesthetische Analyse des Wohltemperierien 
Klaviers. 

6 Rust fell down on one important point: like Spitta and Hauptmann, he failed to see that 
the great unfinished last Contrapunctus belonged to the Art of the Fugue, and he left it in the 
appendix as irrelevant. 
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that each fugue should be looked on as an “independent little work of 
art,” and he did prove, by finishing it on the indications suggested by 
Nottebohm in 1881, that the final unfinished fugue belonged to the 
corpus of the work. But he emphasized the “obvious didactic purpose” 
of the collection and declared that “taken as a whole” the Art of the 
Fugue was “in fact not a work of art proper, but a school-work 
(Schulwerk)” from which no aesthetic impression was to be derived. 
After this, it was easy for a second-rate but influential worthy like 
Jadassohn to say (even so late as 1899, in his analysis of the Art of the 
Fugue), with the full weight of the Bach Gesellschaft behind him to 
sanction such an attitude, if only by implication, that the voices through- 
out were to be conceived as “imaginary” and the work was not meant 
for practical performance. 

This assumption had been tacitly growing. Neglect, feeding upon 
itself with a kind of involuted reasoning, became negation. The Art 
of the Fugue seems not to have existed for performing musicians. The- 
orists and writers confined their admiration, great as it might be, to 
the skilfully contrived skeleton, while with the terrible power of the 
printed word they denied the music the right of trial by living tone. 
Even those composers who championed the cause of Bach gave small 
evidence of being inspired to carry on the precepts of this great work. 
Beethoven may have felt that Bach’s name should have been Meer 
(ocean), not Bach (brook), and may have thought of writing an 
overture on the letters of it (which in German give the notes 
Bb-A-C-B4), but the time-spirit of his generation prompted him to be 
more concerned over his own Ninth Symphony than over his Grosse 
Fuge. Mendelssohn may have produced the Passion According to St. 
Matthew (at a benefit concert for needy seamstresses), but his own “Ital- 
ian” Symphony conveys the homophonic import of ballet music depend- 
ing on orchestral color to sustain interest. Schumann may have en- 
treated his Clara more justly to appreciate the fugues, but his own pre- 
occupation with lyric song-forms and programmatic miniatures again 
shows beyond refutation that his generation found no spiritual parent- 
hood in Bach. 

Unfortunately the prejudice did not die with the century that had 
been guilty of generating it. It seems to have reached its highest ex- 
pression in the life of Bach that Sir Hubert Parry published in 1909, 
with the subtitle “The Story of the Development of a great Person- 
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Of the Art of the Fugue, to which he devotes several pages, he 


ality.’ 
says: 


The subject in its first form is little more than a framework in vocal style and 
has very little musical interest or character at all. 


It is evident that he could not resist the dramatic appeal of Contra- 
punctus XI, but 


In most of the other fugues Bach either determined to restrain himself from the use 
of beautiful and characteristic ideas, and to write as mechanically as his habits 
allowed, or else he was quite out of his wonted musical humor. . . . 

It may fairly be supposed that the remaining fugues were a kind of distraction, 
for the points that they illustrated have no bearing on practical artistic or aesthetic 
principles... . 


The Mirror fugues XII and XIII 


Bach possibly wrote . . . just to see if it could be done; he certainly could not have 
classed them as musical works unless as extremely abstruse jokes. 


As “the greater part of it [the work] does not come within the range 
of practical music at all,” Parry works up the idea that Bach often 
“resorted to a display of superb skill” to justify work that had to be 
done under uninspiring conditions, 


and in this way the aptitude for producing abstract works of art which had no 
reference to specially interesting ends was engendered. . . . Of this impulse the 
Art of the Fugue was probably the most conspicuous phenomenon. . . . The work 
has always been spoken of by musicians as something most important in its afford- 
ing copious illustrations of Bach’s fugal skill.... But no work of his is less known, 
and in its entirety it is not fit to be played as practical music. . . . 


Most saddening of all, it appears that in Parry, whom his contem- 
poraries knew as “one of the most sympathetic of Bach scholars,” even 
the open score 


engenders no desire to hear the movements played by separate instruments, as the 
style is, for the most part, too abstract, and only in a few places suggests instru- 
mental effect at all. ... The work contains .. . a few numbers of great interest and 
moments of beauty, but beyond that it must remain more or less of a tantalizing 
enigma. 
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So much for the development of Bach’s personality as evidenced by 
his last great work! 

Parry was only echoing the view of the generation in which he 
had grown up. The pity is that his book has just been reprinted, with- 
out editorial comment, in 1934, and that such nonsense will continue 
to be read as the undivided milk of the word by many a student of 
music. It would be more to the point to consider the opinion of 
Bach’s own time in this matter which, despite subsequent neglect, the 
reasons for which we have seen, in no way implies any inherent un- 
playability of the music. Mattheson, the critic who had opposed Bach 
all his life, gave over after his death, and of this particular work he wrote 
(italics ours): 


Joh. Sebast. Bach’s so-called Art of the Fugue, a practical and splendid work of 
70 copper plates in folio will some day cause astonishment to all French and Italian 
fugue-writers; so far as they are able properly to examine and really to understand, 
not to say play it. 


The form at least of the Nageli and Czerny editions would indicate 
that they bore no implication of unplayability: Hauptmann for all 
his “grandiose coldness” does not specifically say the music is not play- 
able. How otherwise than through its being played and heard could 
Spitta have meant that it should have become the possession of the 
deutsches Volk? A people does not know its music on the page. Bach’s 
own eagerness to have the work engraved might be taken to mean that 
he was anxious to have it preserved and known; and would any com- 
poser, let alone a Bach who could express his theoretical convictions in 
a Well-Tempered Clavichord, have written music intended to reach 
the consciousness of only a limited section of mankind through the eye? 

Busoni knew better. His Fantasia Contrappuntistica of 1910 ‘—in 
which he carries on the final fugue so far as to develop the three subjects 
together (but only “a tre soggett:” and not in combination with the 
main theme), and then departs into free variations on characteristic 
fragments from the other fugues—may be taken as evidence of deeper 
understanding. Busoni was a real student of Bach. He could not fail 
to see that the Art of the Fugue possessed the same harmonic textures, 
contrapuntal designs, melodic flights, moods, that characterized the 
other works. Busoni’s great experience with Bach was that of a per- 


7 Ritter’s analysis of the Art of the Fugue, which appeared in the same year, is again only 
an analysis, though its existence is another indication of interest in the work. 
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forming artist and as such he felt and saw the beauty of the music this 
small part of which he helped to release in living tone. Others were 
beginning to feel it also. The music of the Art of the Fugue would 
no longer be denied. 

Then at last on June 26, 1927, in Bach’s own Thomaskirche in Leip- 
zig the Art of the Fugue was presented to the public * for the first time 
one hundred and seventy-seven years after it had been written. Wolf- 
gang Graeser, in whose orchestral version it was played, did not live 
to see the effects of his achievement. What a crop of thistles had been 
reaped from generations of misunderstanding and doubt no one will ever 
know better than Graeser did. He knew the power of this music. Over 
it he totally spent out his young enthusiasm and with it his hold on life, 
haunted even then by a sense that it still seemed “measured to dimensions 
too great for ordinary human standards.” 

There followed in quick succession David’s edition (1928) and 
Tovey’s piano version (1931?). As far as we know, the latest attempt to 
make this great work better known is our own transcription for string 
quartet.’ It seems to us that the string quartet can most truly repro- 
duce the Art of the Fugue in its simplest form; that the homogeneity 
of such a pure medium makes it possible to penetrate with more con- 
centration the peculiarly appealing beauty of this music. We believe 
that in the string quartet the Art of the Fugue has found its most inti- 
mate and most accessible expression and that the influence of this great 
work will spread far and wide in the world where it belongs—the 


world of living musical values. 
* 


Still we must conclude that the Art of the Fugue has thus far 
pointed no way to those who followed. Bach has been so often called 


8 In 1922 Conrad Freyse conducted a performance of the work in Eisenach, presumably follow- 
ing the Bach Gesellschaft edition, but we have been unable to find any account of the occasion. 
The first performance of the Graeser version in the United States took place at the Library of 
Congress Festival of Chamber Music (Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation), October 9, 1929, 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. 

9 Score and parts published by G. Schirmer, Inc. This transcription has also been recorded on 
Columbia records by the Roth Quartet. 

Richard Buhlig has made a transcription for two pianos, a performance of which is announced 
for March 22, 1935, at the New School for Social Research in New York; and as we go to press 
we learn of another such transcription by Dr. Erich Schwebsch (author of a lengthy treatise which 
relates the music of the Art of the Fugue to the vibrations of the universe), recently played at the 
Vienna Bach-Verein. In May 1933 Die Musikpflege mentioned a performance at the University of 
Miinster for string orchestra, string quartet, and cembalo. Whether any of these transcriptions 
are published is not stated. 
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“the father of modern music” simply because the principle of tonality 
which his Well-Tempered Clavichord exemplified was carried on by 
his successors. But Bach’s structural preoccupations—the very warp 
and woof of his whole art—have had little influence on the style of 
composition. Fugal writing is a lost art to us, to both our musicians 
and our audiences. We have become suspicious of fugue, relegating it 
to the realm of academic gymnastics or musicological research. We 
must admit that the word “fugue” awakens no living response in us, 
conveys nothing of the unarrested persuasiveness which lies inherent 
in the form. Our minds are stuffed with other words: conductor, 
artist, opera, ballet, symphony orchestra. 

But notwithstanding, we are more receptive today to the Art of the 
Fugue than were the immediate successors of Bach. We ourselves have 
seen in the music of the nineteenth century the fruits of those seeds 
which were sprouting amongst Bach’s children. We have seen the 
Sonata form appraised by its own utterance: a great potpourri of form 
concepts, a bastard form which offered wide latitude of expression, but 
at the cost of purity of mood and clarity of continuity. We have seen 
Berlioz’ conception of orchestral color fanned by the enthusiasm of 
Liszt, Wagner, Strauss, of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Debussy, Stravinsky, until 
it has consumed one musical resource after another. We have seen 
Wagnerian chromaticism burn itself out and leave as residue purely 
intellectual formulae as spiritually vacuous as the crab canons which 
they engender. We can now see that all this emphasis on harmonic 
and orchestral color really reflected the economic and social environ- 
ment that engendered it. Music had been taken out of the church and 
court life which had fostered it and thrust as a commodity into the 
concert hall where it naturally developed those characteristics which 
would quickly arouse attention. This was inevitable and necessary. 
But its grand manner now seems to have been out of proportion to its 
material; today when we appraise the contribution of the nineteenth 
century to the growth of musical resources we shall find it to be essen- 
tially one of super-showmanship. 

Can we rebuild in terms of today the clarity of structure that Bach 
knew, achieve that subjugation of all the elements of music to its whole 
form? What melodic resources can be developed? And will they be 
the natural result of contrapuntal devices? Will a broader use of form 
and counterpoint do away with our need of incessantly changing har- 
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monic textures? What resources have been lying dormant in pure 
dance and ecclesiastical forms? What does the fugue hold for us? 

The Art of the Fugue remains a living testament of conclusions at 
which Bach had arrived during a long life of practical experience. It a 
is at once advice and example to living musicians, proving that the : 
fugue form can be employed to express the varying moods of man- 
kind, that it is not an academic formula but a plastic principle which 
lends itself to the spirit and will of those who can employ it. That 
principle is one of variation through iteration. In this respect the prin- 
ciple of fugue is almost biological in its adherence to the laws of growth. 
All plant and animal life is generated from a germ or genetic impulse, 
and achieves maturity of structure (implying variation of form) 
through the ceaseless reiteration of that impulse. So fugue is gener- 
ated from a simple creative impulse which can autogenetically expand 
(by variation through reiteration) into a homogeneous form. The Art 
of the Fugue reveals that Bach was supremely aware of this principle. 
From a germinal motive ten seconds long he develops a great homo- 
geneous structure lasting one hour and ten minutes. As the work 
grows organically from its simple genetic impulse it absorbs and radi- 
ates the characteristic idioms and moods of its creator. In it we find 
the reverence, robust gayety, joy, sadness, will, which permeate the a 
works that preceded it. More than this, we find evidence of the eclec- P ag 
tic sources of Bach’s art. It is well known that the roots of his music e 
run in all directions and three centuries deep: that he borrowed heavily 
from the instrumental music of France and Italy, the contrapuntal 
devices of the sixteenth-century Netherlands, and the religious ecstasy 
and reverence of the German choral. 

We meet with all these in the Art of the Fugue. The character- 
istics of the subject itself are to be found in the air from Lully’s ballet 
L’Amour malade: 


Already in Contrapunctus II there appears the J~3 which is so char- 
acteristic of dance forms and which may be traced right back to the 
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2 2 of Troubadour music;"’ and yet combined with it (measure 45) 


comes in the upper voice that great sustained beauty so characteristic 
of Bach’s own faith and peace. In III we find the exact inversion of the 
theme (a favorite device of the second period of the Flemish School), 
and the trill, which is a dance-form ornament. In IV the theme is 
broken up into short expressive motifs divided by brief pauses, a method 
of both Lassus and Palestrina. In V, with rhythmic variation of the 


theme and inversion of that variation, the J J) _ figure again reflects 


dance idioms. At the end of this fugue we get that sudden addition 
of voices which extends the volurne and concentrates the harmonic tex- 
ture of the cadence, an organ device which Bach inherited with the tra- 
ditions of his instrument. In VI (stile francese) we find the instru- 
mental flourishes and notation in small denominations so characteristic 
of the French Overture and Italian Concerto. In VII the theme is 
greatly augmented so that it may become a framework around which 
to develop the continuity of the other voices. This cantus firmus prin- 
ciple reaches back to the very beginnings of counterpoint. In the mir- 
ror fugues there is the same intense preoccupation with contrapuntal 
ingenuities that impelled Ockeghem and his contemporaries. Finally, 
as the sober polyphonic textures of the last great fugue (XIV) unfold 
it becomes apparent that Bach has captured the rich and contemplative 
mood of the German choral in an intricate contrapuntal form. 

All these heterogeneous influences are to be found in the Art of the 
Fugue and yet at no place are they extraneous to the form or material. 
Bach’s eclectic vocabulary was completely assimilated. Expressiveness 
was always his goal and his achievement. Probably nowhere in Bach’s 
music is this better illustrated than in his treatment of the second sub- 
ject of Contrapunctus VIII which becomes the third subject of Con- 
trapunctus XI. All three subjects of VIII are first inverted, then direct 
again, in XI. But while the other two themes are literally inverted, the 
effect of inversion in this theme, which in VIII stands thus: 


is achieved by reversing it: 


101f the rhythmical interpretation of that rriusic in the light of the Ludwig-Beck-Aubry 
theory is correct. 
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The peculiar expressiveness of this theme in VIII lies in the downward 
resolution of its repeated notes, a resolution which would be lost in 
exact inversion; so Bach preserves this downward resolution of the 
repeated notes while giving the desired effect of inversion in the rising 
sequences. He never sacrifices expressiveness for theoretical exactitude. 

Even before the beauty and intensity of the Art of the Fugue had 
been heard, it was known that Bach could reach his greatest heights of 
expression in fugal writing. The Eb-minor fugue of the Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord and the Kyries of the Mass are among the most pro- 
found compositions known to occidental music. But the Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord as a work is a double series of as many separate unre- 
lated compositions as there are keys; the Mass and the Passions are 
each a series of separate compositions held together by a text. In the 
Art of the Fugue, on the other hand, we find sustained organic growth 
from a short genetic theme, revealing a homogeneity that probably 
excels that of any other work of Bach. The Goldberg Variations are 
also a great example of the variation form. Yet they do not unfold 
with such autogenetic unity, such inevitable organic expansion. The 
Art of the Fugue informs us with a finality of focused purpose how 
deeply convinced Bach was that the principle of variation is all-inclu- 
sive in its possibilities.” 

Bach’s treatment of the variation principle naturally raises the ques- 
tion of how he deals with tonality in the Art of the Fugue. The pro- 
gression of voices within each fugue confirms Bach’s general procedure 
in regard to tonality. They pass in and out of related tonalities and 
sometimes (as in Contrapunctus IV) they go far afield only to lead 
right home again. This process somewhat compensates for the un- 
avoidable limitations of the tempered-scale system in which a shifting 
of the tonic pitch upward and downward while always retaining the 
same scale is substituted for real modulation from one scale into 
another, such as was practiced in modal writing. This shifting of the 
key-center involves the use of accidentals and gives the momentary 
illusion of modulation to a new scale, but in reality we have only gone 
to the same major and minor scale at a different pitch. This method 
eventually engendered a constant oscillation of key-centers to avoid 
tonal monotony. It lead finally to Wagnerian chromaticism (with its 
corollary, atonality) and to the whole-tone scale of Debussy, both of 


11 The works of Beethoven’s last period lead us to similar conclusions, though not in fugal 
realms. 
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which make for even greater tonal monotony or, rather, more definite 
monotonality. Of all music that has arisen out of the tempered-scale 
system Bach’s suffers least in this respect, probably because he was still 
very conscious of the tonal resources that were sacrificed when modal 
music gave way to tonal music, and consequently cultivated every pos- 
sible harmonic device to avoid the feeling of monotonality. But, 
though every fugue begins and ends in the same tonic (D minor), the 
Art of the Fugue is no more written in D minor than a long walk is 
confined to our own front yard because it begins and ends there; it is a 
masterpiece of tonal structure which uses the resources of the tempered- 
scale system to the greatest possible advantage. 

Because it is itself music so fully conceived as a complete and self- 
sufficient art, because of the great unsolved questions it deals with and 
again propounds—like those of tonality and variation—, we must accept 
the Art of the Fugue as an inspired example and an active challenge. 
We must realize that it approaches perfection because its material and 
its method were distilled from at least three centuries of race-experi- 
ence, and that from so rich a source we may extract vital principles on 
which to develop a robust and well-proportioned expression of our own 
time-spirit. 
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BACH AT BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
By RAYMOND WALTERS 


F ALL the events in celebration of this great anniversary year, 

it is possible that none would please Bach more than the festival 

this May, at once special and regular, of the Bach Choir at Bethlehem, 

Pennsylvania. He would approve of the scope, the competency, and 
above all the spirit of the Bethlehem presentation. 

It will be remembered that, during his lifetime, Bach was famous 
throughout Germany as a master of the organ; but as a composer he 
was almost unknown. The cantor of St. Thomas’s wrote his oratorios 
and cantatas to supply the Sunday and festival services of the four 
churches in Leipzig whose choirs he trained. The two principal choirs 
had twelve singers each, boys and men; and these as a double chorus, 
with eighteen to twenty instrumentalists, constituted the maximum 
strength which performed the St. Matthew Passion, sections of the 
B Minor Mass, and the Sunday cantatas at Leipzig in the 1720's. 

Bach, this May, would hear his colossal choruses given in Bethlehem 
by a choir of nearly three hundred voices and an orchestra of ninety. 
Size of course is in itself unimportant. What Bach would consider 
important (as his criticisms of his own choir show) is the competency 
of the performers. The Bethlehem singers are generally regarded as 
one of the finest choirs in the United States, “a national institution,” in 
the words of Mr. Pitts Sanborn; and the instrumentalists are members 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

The supreme satisfaction which the Bethlehem festival would bring 
to our listening Bach would be its spirit—devotion to God. To a com- 
poser, who, when living, heard his works sung by a small band in per- 
functory and careless fashion, there would be joy in the eager and care- 
ful singing of this large choir—an ever-renewing group which, over a 
period of thirty-five years, has restricted itself to the music of Bach. 
And Bach would perceive the deep religious feeling of these singers in 
their fulfillment of his own words about his work—that he “ventured 
upon it in the name of the Most High.” 

How does it happen that this utter devotion to Bach’s choral work 
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should develop in a land other than his own and in another century? 
What explains the Bach Choir of Bethlehem? 

The answer is twofold: a man and a people. The man was the late 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the people were those Americans of early German 
stock and of English, Scotch, Welsh, and other admixtures, who dwell 
in the industrial Lehigh Valley in eastern Pennsylvania. 

The singing of Bach at Bethlehem began in entire accordance with 
Tarde’s dictum that “forces always arise from some one person, from a 
single center.” But it is an instance also of the sociology represented 
in Le Bon’s phrase about a common psychical heritage. 

We shall consider first the community which furnished the founda- 
tion, the psychical heritage, for the Bach festivals. 


* * 
* 


The early settlers of Bethlehem were kin to Bach in their racial 
origin, in their religious spirit, in their musical traditions. They were 
chiefly of Germanic stock, hailing from Moravia, Bohemia, and Saxony. 
The name Moravian came to be used for their church which was, ex- 
cept for the Waldensian, the earliest Protestant church. 

It was with the dream of preaching the gospel to the Indians that 
the Moravian Brethren sailed to the New World. But these clean- 
shaven, rugged Brethren were not dreamers alone. Upon arriving in 
Pennsylvania in 1741 they translated into action their prayer that these 
heathen might be added to His inheritance. Undaunted by the hard- 
ships of the wilderness and the dangers of the times, they persisted for 
many decades in their work of evangelization along the frontiers of the 
country from Maine to Georgia. To the unchurched pioneer’s cabin, 
to the wigwam of the red man, rode these gentle, fervent, tireless 
preachers—members of the “pilgrim congregation” of the Moravians. 
Their food, clothing and funds for travel were supplied by the “home 
congregation,” whose members engaged in the community trades and 
on the farms at Bethlehem. Bethlehem was, and has remained, the 
headquarters of this zealous evangelizing church. 

It was characteristic that the very name of the community should 
derive from music. “Not Jerusalem, rather Bethlehem” was a line of 
a hymn which the gallant Count Zinzendorf led the group of settlers 
in singing at the Christmas Eve vigils of 1741. This hymn suggested 
the name Bethlehem. 
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Music held an honored place in the worship of the Moravians at 
Bethlehem, just as it had among the Moravians in Europe for several 
centuries. The first quartet of trombones in America, brought from 
Europe in 1754, had a jubilant inaugural at the sunrise Easter service 
in April of that year. In all the years since, in the sadness of death and 
the joy of festal days, the trombone choir has maintained a peculiar 
place in Moravian life. 

A spinet from London and two organs were in early use at Bethle- 
hem. The Moravian Brethren, to accompany their singing of hymns 
and anthems, used not the organ jbut violins, flutes, clarinets, French 
horns, and other instruments. Before 1760, entire services were con- 
ducted to music composed by the settlers themselves. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in his Autobiography and also in a letter to his wife, commented 
on “the very fine music” he heard in the Bethlehem church during a 
visit in 1756. 

“The choir rendered some fine music,” it is recorded in the Com- 
munity Diary of 1782 concerning a service on July 25 when, “quite 
unexpectedly and very quietly, His Excellence, General Washington 
arrived here, accompanied by two aides-de-camp, but without escort.” 
General Washington heard organ selections and was tendered a sere- 
nade by the trombone choir. 

Had Europe then known the compositions of Bach, the Moravians 
at Bethlehem would have rejoiced in them. They would have given 
his cantatas and his passions at their services; for their spirit was quite 
that of Bach, both in religious and in artistic feeling. Moravian hym- 
nology used the same music on which Bach built his chorals and other 
works. 

As it was, the Collegium Musicum, the Moravian organization of 
singers and instrumentalists organized in 1744, continued for three 
quarters of a century to present the music of famous European masters, 
brought across the sea by Brethren who travelled on church business. 
Secular music was promoted by the church authorities; and bishops 
and others of the clergy had desks with the laymen in the concert room. 
So, in an era when musical performance in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Charleston, was sporadic and mediocre, Bethlehem had 
both a sustained musical enthusiasm and artistic standards of produc- 
tion. Here are facts which support the declaration of Mr. Philip H. 
Goepp that in this period of American life Bethlehem possessed “the 
highest musical activity in the country”: 
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The symphony orchestra of the Moravian Brethren included all 
the instruments used in European orchestras of that time. Orchestral 
music was a part of every important church service. As to formal con- 
certs, the Moravians had from ten to thirty-six instrumental and vocal 
programs each season during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and up to 1820. 

The Moravians at Bethlehem enjoyed the first production on this 
continent of the works of Mozart, whose symphonies and chamber 
music were played by their orchestra in the 1780’s, a few years after 
their composition. 

Early copies of Haydn’s symphonies and quartets brought to Amer- 
ica by the Reverend Immanuel Nitschmann, leader of the orchestra, 
were played at Bethlehem, some of them as early as 1795. The Breth- 
ren, they used to say, were in indirect touch with Haydn himself 
through John Antes, a local wheelwright, who was credited with hav- 
ing played under the great composer in Vienna. 

In 1811, the first complete production in America of Haydn’s Crea- 
tion was given at Bethlehem. So far as the present writer has been 
able to ascertain, there were no earlier performances in this country of 
Haydn’s Seasons than those presented by the Bethlehem Philharmonic 
Society: Spring and Summer in 1834 and Winter and Autumn in 1835." 
Other Bethlehem premieres were those of Dr. Loewe’s oratorio, Seven 
Sleepers, in 1833, and of Neukomm’s oratorio David, in 1834. 


* * 
* 


The Collegium Musicum was reorganized, in 1820, as the Philhar- 
monic Society; and this Society continued for nearly seventy years 
thereafter. 

What accounted for the persistence of musical tastes and talents 
among the Moravians? Their children heard good music constantly; 
without charge both boys and girls received instruction in music. 
There was an orchestra in the Boys’ School. That the girls were not 
neglected is prettily disclosed in the letter of a small New England 
miss who was a student in the Boarding School (now the Moravian 
Seminary and College for Women): 


1 Further information concerning the cultivation of Haydn at Bethlehem may be found in 
Haydn in America (before 1820) by M. D. Herter Norton (The Musical Quarterly, XVII, 316, 


310ff.). 
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There are about thirty little girls of my age. Here I am taught music both 
vocal and instrumental. I play the guitar twice a day; am taught the spinet and 
sometimes I play the organ. 


There is a story which amusingly shows the attitude of the Moravi- 
ans towards music as “not too bright or good, for human nature’s 
daily food”: 

On the evening before an important church service a youthful 
clergyman heard the orchestra players in their lodging playing music 
of a very lively character. While at dinner next day he asked one of 
the performers: 

“Do you use the same instruments in church to play sacred music 
which you used last night?” 

“Yes, we use the same.” 

Turning to an elderly clergyman at the table, the young clergyman 
queried: “What do you think, Brother, is it proper to do so?” 

The older minister responded: “Will you use the same mouth to 
preach with today which you use now in eating sausage?” 

That anecdote seems perfectly in the spirit of the Bach who com- 
posed the Passions and the Mass with their religious fervor, and like- 
wise the Coffee Cantata with its exquisite nonsense. 

Bach died in 1750. A half century elapsed before the writings of 
Forkel and Rochlitz brought a slight measure of European attention 
to the cantatas, the passions, and the motets, and thirty years passed in 
addition before Mendelssohn conducted the St. Matthew Passion. The 
Bach Society, organized in 1850 to publish a complete edition of Bach’s 
works, did not bring out the final volume until 1g00. It is not surpris- 
ing that America had no early acquaintance with Bach. 

* * 
* 


How Bach’s choral music originally came to Bethlehem is the story 
of the distinguished American organist and choir leader, Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle. His story also, from 1885 until his death in 1933, is the record 
achieved at Bethlehem for first productions of Bach on this continent 
and for the development of a choir which during more than three 
decades has devoted itself to Bach’s music with sincerity and singleness 
of purpose. 

At Munich in the spring of 1885 a large chorus and an orchestra 
gave the St. John Passion, the offering of this fine old city at the time 
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of the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Bach, which was cele- 
brated in certain European centers, including Paris. In the audience in 
the Munich Odeon sat a youthful American organist whose knowledge 
of Bach was limited to his organ works. Concerning the singing of 
that music, Dr. Wolle once quoted Keats: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


Young Wolle experienced the thrill that Mozart gave voice to when 
he made the acquaintance of a Bach motet; that moved Mendelssohn 
to conduct the St. Matthew Passion; that caused Beethoven to exclaim, 
“He should be named not Bach (brook), but Ocean!” 

Then and there, on that spring day in Munich, young Wolle heard 
a summons to make his supreme life-work the interpretation of Bach. 
It was a summons to which, for nearly a half century, he was faithful. 

Wolle journeyed home to Bethlehem, bent on converting to Bach 
the members of his Bethlehem Choral Union who had sung Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and others. Gradually his enthusiasm won 
them. On June 5, 1888, the one hundred and fifteen singers gave the 
St. John Passion. It was the first complete rendition of the work in 
this country. Wolle had started his contribution to music in America. 

And now for genealogical and biographical facts which show how 
J. Fred Wolle was flesh and blood of old Bethlehem as well as its lofti- 
est product in musical power. On his mother’s side his great-great- 
grandfather was Matthias Weiss (1709-95), a Swiss who, reaching 
Bethlehem in 1743 with the “Second Sea Congregation,” became one 
of the early musicians of the community. Wolle’s great-grandfather, 
John George Weiss, born in 1758, served as organist of the church, as a 
violinist of the Collegium Musicum, and as a teacher of music in the 
Boys’ School. His grandfather, Jedediah Weiss (1796-1873), was an 
outstanding personality in Bethlehem’s music for more than a half cen- 
tury. On his father’s side the grandfather for whom Wolle was named, 
John Frederick Wolle, figured in the musical activities of the little 
town for the first half of the nineteenth century as a violoncellist and 
a double-bass player. 

That musical talent is, in general, a mental inheritance was estab- 
lished by Sir Francis Galton in his study of the genealogies of Bach, 
Mozart, and others. There is one hiatus in Wolle’s case. Neither his 
father nor his mother had musical talent; but they did enjoy music. 

A figure of interest was Wolle’s father, Francis Wolle (1817-93). 
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Clergyman, educator and naturalist, he served for twenty years as Prin- 
cipal of the Moravian Seminary in Bethlehem, the first boarding school 
for girls in this country. After retiring at the age of seventy, he wrote 
two noteworthy books on fresh-water alge. 

Young Wolle was educated in the Moravian Parochial School where, 
for a time after graduation, he taught mathematics. Without any spe- 
cial instruction he learned to play the organ as a boy. His first formal 
lessons were taken when he was twenty, under Dr. David Wood, the 
blind organist of Philadelphia. Going to Germany in 1884, he studied 
for a year and a half under Rheinberger at Munich. Wolle’s career as 
an organist included twenty years as organist of the Moravian Church, 
Bethlehem, and eighteen years as organist of Lehigh University. He 
gave recitals at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition in 1904, and later in many churches throughout the east. He 
was one of the founders of the American Guild of Organists. The 
degree of doctor of music was conferred upon him by Moravian Col- 
lege, the University of Pennsylvania, and Princeton University. In his 
younger years, Wolle wrote hymn-tunes, songs, pieces for piano and 
organ, chorus and orchestral selections, and he also made organ-tran- 
scriptions of Wagner and Bach compositions. 

The road which led to the establishment of the Bach Choir was long 
and hard for Wolle. Only a man of his iron will would have persisted. 
After the singers of the Choral Union gave the St. John Passion in 
1888, it was four years before Wolle could get them to sing the St. Mat- 
thew Passion. When he proposed the B Minor Mass, they utterly balked. 
They wanted to sing easier things. Their conductor was adamant; 
it was to be the B Minor Mass or nothing. It was nothing, so far as 
the Choral Union was concerned. The Union quietly passed out of 
existence. 

Except for a performance of parts of the Christmas Oratorio by 
Wolle’s combined choirs of the Moravian Church and of Lehigh Uni- 
versity in 1894, no Bach program was given at Bethlehem from 1892 
to 1898. Then, upon the initiative of the late Ruth Porter Doster, a 
body of singers presented themselves to accept Wolle’s long-standing 
offer to conduct the B Minor Mass. The Bach Choir was established. 
On March 27, 1900, in the century-old Moravian Church, the Choir 
gave the first complete American rendition of the B Minor Mass. 

If we pause to consider why the singers of the Bach Choir today 
should do with comparative ease what their predecessors of the ’eighties 
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and ’nineties found so hard, we shall not be far afield in pointing to the 
poor standard of musical taste and attainment that marked the period 
in question, a standard that obtained throughout the country. Beth- 
lehem had slipped from its eighteenth century heights to the prevailing 
level. That it regained the heights was owing to the genius of Dr. 
Wolle and to the following of his leadership by a devoted group. 

The success of the first Bach festival in 1900 resulted in more ambi- 
tious plans for 1901. Regarding the second Bach festival of May 23, 
1go1, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel wrote in the New York Tribune: “Mr. 
Wolle’s singers accomplished miracles today ;” and Mr. W. J. Hender- 
son reported in the New York Times: “It was a performance in which 
the sublimity of the music was perfectly disclosed.” 

Six Bach festivals were held in the Moravian Church in the years 
1900, 1901, 1903, and 1905. Then Wolle was called to the chair of 
music in the University of California and there served six years. At 
Berkeley he conducted a chorus of citizens and students who in 1909 
and 1910 sang the B Minor Mass and the St. Matthew Passion. 

The reorganization of the Bach Choir at Bethlehem in 1911 was due 
to the late Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Cleaver. Other leading supporters were 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, who generously guaranteed one-half of the 
festival deficits; and Dr. Henry S. Drinker, of Lehigh University, and 
Mrs. R. P. Linderman, both of whom have served as presidents of the 
Choir. 

From 1912 to 1932, Dr. Wolle conducted Bach festivals at Lehigh 
University. The Choir of from 250 to 300 voices sang occasionally in 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and other eastern cities, but 
there were no extended concert tours. Instead, music lovers from all 
parts of the United States and from foreign countries have made pil- 
grimages to Bethlehem each May for the two-day program of Bach’s 
music, in which the B Minor Mass has been the second-day fixture and 
magnet. In the ivy-clad stone church on the university campus, they 
listen to the singing of Bach’s oratorios and cantatas not as a concert 
but as a religious service with no applause, the congregation joining in 
the chorals. The accompaniment has been given by players of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and, on the organ, by that able mu- 
sician and student of Bach, Mr. T. Edgar Shields. 


* * 
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What manner of man was it who was able to take the amateurs of 
a relatively small city and its surroundings, men and women of all sorts 
and conditions—steel workers, stenographers, clerks, business people, 
lawyers, university students and teachers—and make of them a choir 
of which Madame Sembrich once said: “I hail you as fellow artists. 
I have heard many choruses in many lands but unqualifiedly I say that 
your singing exceeds them all.” 

No photograph ever did justice to J. Fred Wolle. The camera 
caught only his features, which were good but not remarkable. Of 
somewhat more than medium height, he was slender and, in later years, 
a bit bent at the shoulders. When the present writer knew him in 
choir-boy days, Dr. Wolle was clean shaven; but he afterwards had a 
small moustache, reddish brown in color, as was his abundant head of 
hair. His brown spectacled eyes were pools of humor, jubilation, ex- 
altation. 

Dr. Wolle had the most eloquent hands in the world. A baton was 
perfectly useless; his fingers spoke a language which the singers and 
the members of the Philadelphia Orchestra understood perfectly. 

The discipline of the Bach Choir under Dr. Wolle was different in 
kind from that of a company of soldiers or even of a professional 
orchestra. Before rehearsals and after, and during the brief intermis- 
sions between choruses, the singers relaxed into laughter and chatting. 
Dr. Wolle himself contributed many an atrocious pun. His talks to 
the choir had a delightfully cheery tone—a kind of vocal handclasp 
for every one. When later his words of reproof leaped forth, lapsing 
singers knew the utterly impersonal intent, and they were not offended. 
Similarly, because no element of friendship could extort it, his praise 
for work well done was intoxicating. 

While there was an absence of military discipline, no crack regi- 
mental band on review could be more sharply at attention when the 
arms of its conductor were poised. Every eye was centered upon that 
mobile face and those eloquent hands. The attack of the Bach Choir 
became a wonderful thing. In the response to Dr. Wolle’s every de- 
mand for shading, it was as though the singers on the ten-step chancel 
platform in Packer Memorial Church were a ten-manual human organ, 
every one of the two hundred and fifty human keys yielding to the 
touch of this organist-conductor. 

The Bach Choir today gives the same fine response to the direction 
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of Mr. Bruce Carey, who has been summoned to leadership since the 
death of Dr. Wolle in January 1933, in his seventieth year. A native 
of Canada and long a member of musical circles in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Carey has, by his musicianship and personality, won the esteem and 
the liking of the members of the Bach Choir. Mr. Carey’s methods 
of instructing and of conducting are his own. His interpretation is 
frankly and avowedly that of Dr. Wolle. Maintenance of the Bethle- 
hem tradition in the interpretation of Bach is assured. 


* * 
* 


What is this tradition and how is it distinctive? 

There is the older tradition which emphasizes those aspects of Bach 
that fall within the province of pure music. This was set forth per- 
suasively by Spitta, the great biographer of Bach. Spitta minimized 
the pictorial element, and he had a fine scorn for superficial moderni- 
zation of old music. The classical conception is followed by those 
choruses in Germany, Great Britain, and the United States, which, in 
singing Bach, stress the calm, the stateliness, the pure beauty of the 
music. 

The Bethlehem tradition brings forward the pictorial realism, the 
humanity, the religious emotion, of Bach. Dr. Wolle, in his readings, 
always aimed at vivifying. When there is scorn in the words of an 
oratorio passage, the Bethlehem singers fling scorn into the music. 
When the thought is of tenderness and peace, the rendition breathes 
them. And when the Choir sings the contrasted choruses of the B 
Minor Mass, the manifest intent of Bach is expressed in a way that 
profoundly stirs festival attendants year after year. 

For sensationalism and sentimentality there was contempt in the 
heart of the founder of the Bach festivals, who never allowed his name 
to be printed on the festival program; who, after training the Choir 
one year to sing an entire oratorio without their scores, refused to 
allow them to perform it thus at the festival for fear that their doing 
so might appear to be a “stunt,” distracting attention from the music 
itself. Dr. Wolle held that, without cheapness and cloying sweetness, 
the drama and the spirituality of Bach’s music should be given dra- 
matic and spiritual voice. As the present writer can testify, Dr. Wolle 
was elated when scholarly European justification of his doctrine came 
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in the form of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s great book on Bach,” published 
some years after Dr. Wolle had put his own interpretation into effect 
in his earliest Bach programs. 

The Bethlehem devotees want to share their great musical and spi- 
ritual possession. It is a source of happiness to them that the singing of 
Bach’s music is becoming increasingly popular in the United States. 
They hope to do more than prove by performance how altogether lovely 
are the choral works of Bach; they hope that their festivals may stir 
other choruses to sing Bach too. 

What America needs today is not more musical entertainment but 
more spiritual experience as afforded by music. That leads us straight 
to Bach. Our young people should know Bach. They should sing Bach 
in church choirs, in school- and college-choruses. They must remember, 
of course, that time is an essential factor in all artistic achievement. 
Johann Sebastian is an angel but, like the angel of Jacob, he must be 
wrestled with long. As the Bethlehem Choir has shown, those who 
persist will receive a rich blessing. 


2). S. Bach, 2 vols., 1911. 
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HANDEL IN COLONIAL AND 
POST-COLONIAL AMERICA 


(to 1820) 
By VIRGINIA LARKIN REDWAY 


HE STORY of Handel in colonial America embraces practically 

every great name in early American music. The story must be 
approached from several sides: from the South, with its social life; from 
the unique musical-religious settlement of the Moravians in Bethlehem, 
Pa.; from Philadelphia, where Francis Hopkinson and others built a 
strong musical foundation; from New York, with its musical emphasis 
upon Trinity Church and St. Paul’s; from Boston and its environs; and 
from the New England singing-schools and singing-societies. 

Not the least important approach to Handel-appreciation in Amer- 
ica—besides the historical and geographical ones—is that through the 
prints of those enterprising English musicians and music-publishers, 
who, following the Revolution, emigrated across the Atlantic. 

Space will not permit the complete enumeration of every concert at 
which Handel compositions were given. The list is a long one, and 


shows increasing interest and appreciation with succeeding decades. 


In the 1750’s there is one recorded concert; there are three in the 60's; 
ten in the 70’s; fourteen in the 80’s; and eighteen in the go’s. People of 
all sorts and degrees, and organizations of all kinds, paid their tribute 
to the great master. 

Appreciation was evident even before his death. In New York, on 
March 18, 1756, there was 
performed—at the City Hall in the City of New York, a Concert of Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick. In which among a Variety of other selected Pieces, will be 
introduced a Song in praise of Musick particularly of an Organ; and another favorite 
Song, called “The Sword that’s drawn in Virtue’s Cause,” both composed by 
Mr. Handel. An Organ Concerto, composed by Sigr. Giovanni Adolpho Hasse. 

The occasion was an important one, for a new organ, built by Gilfert 
Ash, was to be “opened.” Performance at the City Hall was not out of 
keeping with local tradition, for on October 19,’ some seven years before, 


1 Weekly Post Boy, Oct. 2, 1749. Concert advertised for 12th. Postponed. 
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a concert had been given in the Court Room of the same building, then 
situated at the corner of Wall and Nassau Streets.’ 

References to concerts in the newspapers of the Colonial period are 
very few, and, where they appear, it is unusual to find mention of the 
numbers on the program. It is for this reason that we have printed the 
quotation given above. And, to show that in America as well as England 
Handel’s name was invoked to aid charitable enterprises—the proceeds 
of the affair were to succor a “poor widow”—, we add: 

Its [sic] hoped, Lovers of Harmony and charitable Designs will freely promote 
this undertaking, thereby making their Recreations the Means of purchasing 
Blessings to themselves, and administering Comfort to the Heart, and Relief to 
the distressed.* 

The contents of the program and the purpose of this first-mentioned 
charity concert in New York having been noted, the rest of the advertise- 
ment deals with the material side of the affair, and shows admirable 


business acumen: 

Tickets at Five Shillings each, to be had at Mr. Cobham’s in Hanover Square, at 
the Gentleman’s Coffee House, at the Bible and Crown in Queen-street, and at 
Mr. Ash’s joining Mr. Willet’s in Wall-street, who continues the Business of 
Organ building, by whom Gentlemen and Ladies may be furnished with that 
noble Instrument, in a convenient Time, after it is bespoke. 


* * 
* 


Among the newspaper notices of Handel’s death, there is one of 
special interest to Americans. The “Public Advertiser” of April 20, 


1759, contains the following: 

This Evening the remains of Mr. Handel will be buried in Westminster Abbey. 
The Gentlemen of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal as well as the choirs of St. Paul’s 
and St. Peter’s will attend the Solemnity, and sing Dr. Croft’s Funeral Anthem. 


Among the singers of the Chapel Royal, there was a boy of twelve, 
Rayner Taylor. Tradition has it that during the ceremony his hat fell 
and was buried in Handel’s grave. His discomfiture was evidently plain, 
for a friend is said to have remarked, “Never mind, he left you some of 
his brains in return.” Whether the story be true or not, it at least brings 
Handel indirectly into contact with America. Taylor’s life showed that 
Handel had been an important factor in his youthful days. After leaving 
the Chapel Royal, he became organist in a church at Chelmsford, and, 
later, music director at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, London. But in 1792 he 


2 Cesar Saerchinger, Musical Landmarks in New York, in The Musical Quarterly, January 1920. 
3 New York Mercury, Mar. 8, 1756. 
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joined the Englishmen who sought their fortunes in the new republic. 
For a short time, in Baltimore and Annapolis, he was not only “music 
professor, organist, and teacher of music in general,” but also the intro- 
ducer of musical “olio,” a kind of eighteenth-century extravaganza. 

Handel’s influence does not become apparent until Taylor’s benefit 
concert for himself at Oeller’s Hotel, Philadelphia, April 21, 1796. On 
the program there were, besides compositions by Taylor, three by 
Handel: the Overture to Samson, the March from Judas Maccabeus, 
and the duet, “O lovely peace,” sung with Miss Huntley. It is noteworthy 
that two of the three Handel numbers were instrumental. On most 
programs presented in America before 1820 and including Handel com- 
positions, vocal numbers predominated. The newspaper notice * con- 
cerning the benefit is especially interesting, for it reveals the names of the 
entire “band of the most eminent instrumental performers,” one of 
whom, Gillingham, “First Violin and leader of the band,” had played 
in the great Handel Commemoration held in London, in 1784, under 
the direction of Joah Bates. 

Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of the great master’s influence 
upon Taylor was the latter’s concern for a society founded by himself, 
Hupfield, Carr, Schetky, and others, in Philadelphia in 1820, “for the 
relief of decayed musicians and their families, and the cultivation of 
skill and diffusion of taste in music.”° Thus Handel’s great interest 
in the “Society for the Support of Decayed Musicians and their Families,” 
which he,° Pepusch, Dr. Arne, Edward Purcell (the son of the com- 
poser), and others organized in 1738, carried over the years. And, 
through the still functioning Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia, that 
interest remains helpfully productive to this day. 

While most of Taylor’s compositions have been lost, his influence 
may be seen in the acknowledgement Benjamin Carr made in the Preface 


to his own Masses, Vespers, Litanies (1805) to 
my friend Rayner Taylor, who with a liberality that always accompanies real merit 
has enriched the collection with some of his compositions, and in many instances 
I am indebted to his judgment and experience in this my first essay in church music. 

Among the compositions are twelve by Taylor and four of the early 
American Handel imprints of sheet-music size.’ 

4 Philadelphia Gazette, April 9 and 18, 1796. 

5 Charter and By Laws of the Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia, Pa. 

6 Newman Flower, George Frideric Handel, p. 253. 

7 Taylor’s compositions in Carr’s Masses, Vespers, Litanies, 1805 Edition: 


Andante Mod® The Subject from “Adeste Fideles.” p. 34. 
Pange Lingua. p. 37. 
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Taylor died August 17, 1825, and lies buried in the churchyard of 
historic St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, where the inscription on his tombstone 
reads simply: “Many years organist of St. Peter’s Church.” 


* * 
* 


Though musical historians may argue the priority of Charleston or 
Boston as the place of the first recorded concert, it has been proved that 
an effort to establish a series of concerts in Charleston, at more or less 
regular intervals, dates back to 1732 and continues to 1735. 

That justly famous and long-lived society, the St. Cecilia, is said to 
have started in 1737, at a concert given on St. Cecilia’s Day.* It was not 
formally organized until 1762. Its earliest extant records are a set of rules 
printed in 1773, which are carefully preserved by the South Carolina 
Historical Society. A musical society up to the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, it now plays an important part as a social organization. 

The Colonials took their cue from London, presenting theatrical 
performances and ballad-operas that had previously delighted the 
metropolis. It is not surprising, therefore, to find open-air concerts 
(which had proved popular at Vauxhall® and Ranelagh” since the 
1730's and 1740's respectively) gaining favor and patronage in South 
Carolina. Charleston is distinguished for having had the first advertised 
open-air concert in which a Handel number was included. It took place 
October 16, 1765, in the Theatre in Queen Street, and was given as a 
benefit for one Thomas Pike, a dancing, fencing, and music master. 
At this affair, Mr. Pike played concertos on the bassoon and French 
horn, and “Gentlemen of the Place” played “for the entertainment of 
all lovers of harmony” the Overture in Scipio—a significant implication 
of the amateurs’ musical attainments. 


Psalm CIX. Dixit Dominus Domino meo. p. 38. 

Psalm CX. Confetebor [sic] tibi. p. 39. 

Psalm CXI. Beatus vir qui timet. p. 40. 

Psalm CXII. Laudate pueri. p. 41. 

Psalm CXVI. Laudate Dominum omnes. p. 42. 

Psalm XCV. O come loud Anthems. p. 60. 

Hymn. Hark hark how the watchmen cry. p. 66. 

Praise ye the Lord. p. go. 

Prayer for the Commonwealth. p. 94. 

Ave Maria. p. 112. 
8 Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel, Charleston, The Place and the People, p. 426. 
® Newman Flower, op. cit., p. 246. 
10 Ranelagh Gardens, London, were opened in 1742, and ceased to exist in 1803. O. G. 

Sonneck, Early Concert Life in America, p. 166. 
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This concert had been scheduled to take place at the Orange Garden 
in Trade Street. But some light may be shed on the reason for the 
change to Queen Street by the N.B. at the end of the notice: 

It is hoped no persons will be so indiscreet as to attempt climbing over the fences 
to the annoyance of the subscribers, as I give this public notice I will prosecute any 
person so offending to the utmost rigour of the law." 

Apparently the vogue of open-air concerts soon spread, for New 
York, in June of the same year, opened its first Ranelagh Garden, 
formerly the old Rutgers house, under John Jones, with Leonard and 
“Hullett” in charge of music. The concert was designed to begin “pre- 
cisely at six,” and to last three hours; “after the concert a small firework 
will be played off, which will continue ’till ten, the whole to be managed 
with the utmost regularity.” ” 

The success of this undertaking, with its bi-weekly concerts and its 
gastronomically irresistible advertisement—‘“the very best wine and 
other liquors, mead, sillabubs,’* etc. with gammon [smoked or cured 
ham], tongue, alamode beef, tarts, cakes etc.”—encouraged others to 
compete. “The King’s Arms Gardens in the Broadway,” facing the 
upper end of the Common, appeared in 1766, and lasted for three years; 
whereupon Samuel Francis, or Fraunces, announced “ the opening of 
“Vaux Hall Gardens . . . newly fitted up with a very Long Room, con- 
venient for a ball or turtle entertainment,” contiguous to the Garden.” 
This was on the so-called Church Farm, near the present corner of 
Warren and Greenwich Streets. The program of the opening night, 
June 30, though fantastic in choice, was inviting, with two members of 
the American Company, Mr. Wools and Miss Hallam, featured. 

Act. 1. 
By particular desire—“Black Sloven” by Mr. Wools 
“Ye men of Gaza” (from Handel) by Miss Hallam. 


One of the great social gathering-points in eighteenth-century New 
York was the City Tavern. Originally built in 1730, and situated on 
the west side of Broadway between the present Cedar and Thames 
Streets, it had a long and honorable career, known successively, accord- 
ing to the politics of the times, as the Province Arms, New York Arms, 
Bolton’s Tavern, State Arms, and City Tavern."® One of its famous 

11 South Carolina Gazette, Sept. 7-14, 1765. 


12 New York Mercury, June 3, 1765. 

13 “Dish of cream or milk curdled with wine, etc.”; Oxford Dictionary. 

14 New York Journal, June 8th, 1769. 

15 Concerning turtle entertainments, see W. Harrison Bayles, Old Taverns of New York, 


p. 175. 
16 Ibid. 
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innkeepers was George Burns, who especially favored music. The selec- 
tion of a great work for the program of January 16, 1770,"" was doubt- 
less as much to his credit as to that of William Tuckey, for whose benefit 
the concert was given. On the date named, Handel’s Messiah, cut down 
to the Overture and sixteen numbers, was given its first performance in 
America. As O. G. Sonneck has pointed out,’* this performance ante- 
dated the first production of the Messiah in Germany. 

William Tuckey was an important factor in New York musical life. 
Some seventeen years before he had been brought over by Trinity Church 
from England, where he had been Vicar Choral of Bristol Cathedral. 
In New York he worked assiduously with the choir boys. His flair for 


politic management of people may be inferred from the announcement: 
as it is impossible that a performance of this sort can be carried on without the 
kind assistance of gentlemen, who are lovers of music and performers of instru- 
ments, Mr. Tuckey will always gratefully acknowledge the favor of the gentlemen 
who assist him. 


How gladdening it would be to the collector of musical Americana 
if only the words of the oratorio “to be delivered gratis (to the ladies 
and gentlemen) who are pleased to patronize and encourage this Con- 
cert or may be purchased of Mr. Tuckey or by others for six pence” 
were to turn up! But no part of the words or music has yet been found. 

Trinity Church, New York, whose history since its foundation in 
1696 is bound up with music, possesses in its Records a Resolution, dated 
April 24, 1739, which provides that there be a “Committee to treat and 
agree with [Name not filled in—V.L.R.] to sing in the church and 
teaching [sic] such youth to sing as shall be recommended by the said 
Committee.” ” It was, therefore, nothing novel for William Tuckey, 
newly arrived in 1753, “to have the use of the Charity School Room, 
and also of the Vestry Room two nights of the week for the teaching 
of his singing scholars till further orders.” ”° 

On October 3, 1770, Trinity maintained her musical supremacy with 
a pomp that must have remained a vivid memory to the spectators. The 
occasion was so momentous that it was given a journalistic report, an 


unusual thing for those days. 
Before a numerous audience consisting of most of the principal inhabitants, and 
at which about twenty eight clergymen of the church of England of this and the 


17 Advertised to take place on Jan. 9, 1770 (New York Journal, Jan. 4, 1770) but postponed 
to the 16 (New York Journal, Jan. 11, 1770). 

18 Op. cit., p. 180. 

19 Rev. Morgan Dix, History of the Parish of Trinity Church, p. 221. Records 1,213. 

20 Thid., p. 263. Records 1,269. 
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neighboring colonies attended, . . . part of the celebrated Mr. Handel’s Oratorio 
of the Messiah [was] performed by a considerable number of male and female 
voices, accompanied with the organ, very much to the general satisfaction of 
the audience. 

No doubt the overture and sixteen numbers were given as at the previous 
concert in January at Burns’s Room. The occasion was a benefit “for 
that benevolent and necessary institution the Corporation for the relief 
of the widows and children of clergymen in the communion of the 
church of England,” of which Francis Hopkinson was the treasurer for 
Pennsylvania.” 

Sonneck * concedes that “the honor of having introduced the 
‘Messiah’ to the American public belongs to William Tuckey, and this 
alone would entitle him to lasting fame in the history of our musical 
life.” Krehbiel draws attention to some interesting facts. The Messiah, 
he says, was given 
a little less than twenty-eight years after the original production of the work 
under Handel’s direction in the New Music Hall, in Fishamble St., Dublin, 
April 13, 1742; only eleven years 73 before the custom of the annual performance 
of “The Messiah” in the Christmas-tide was introduced by the Cacilian Society 
of London in 1791; it was more than fourteen years before the great Handel 
Commemoration in Westminster Abbey, on which occasion King George III 
by a wave of his hand, commanded a repetition of the “Hallelujah” and 
“Amen” choruses (May 29 and June 5, 1784); it was twenty years before Mozart 
wrote the additional accompaniments at the request of Baron van Swieten, for the 
performance of the oratorio in the hall of the Hofbibliothek in Vienna (March 


1789), and it was nearly forty-nine years earlier than the first performance by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, Christmas 1818.74 


* * 
* 


After diligent search of the available files, and with the kind as- 
sistance of Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, Director, American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass.; Mr. William H. Capen, Stoughton Historical 
Society, Stoughton, Mass.; Mr. J. Francis Driscoll, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mr. Arthur Billings Hunt, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, 
Librarian, Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y.; Miss Amy Meyer, 
Assistant Chief, Music Division, New York Public Library; Mr. Charles 
J. Nagy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Oliver Strunk, Chief, Music Division, 

21 New York Journal, Oct. 4, 1770. 

22 Op. cit., p. 180. 

23 Evidently an error in subtraction. 

24H. Krehbiel, Notes on Choral Music in New York, p. 43. 
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Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., and others, the author has 
succeeded in compiling a list of Handel imprints published in America 
up to 1820. This list shows that, from the very beginning of the printing 
of sheet-music in America, Handel’s music received its due share of at- 
tention. (A copy of the author’s check-list of these early American 
Handel imprints may be consulted in the Music Department at the 
New York Public Library where it has been deposited for reference.) 

While New York presented the first American performance of the 
Messiah, Boston was the first American city to produce an imprint bear- 
ing Handel’s name. The man responsible for the achievement was 
Josiah Flagg. His “Collection of The best Psalm Tunes in two, three 
and four parts,” published in 1764, five years after Handel’s death, was 
engraved by none other than Paul Revere. One is apt to think of this 
patriot only as the dashing horseman of the night. Nevertheless, his 
claim to distinction as an engraver and silversmith is equally well- 
grounded. 

Among the beautiful specimens of Revere’s engraving in the Flagg 
collection are, according to the title-page, selections “approved by the 
best masters in Boston, New England. Some Hymns and Anthems, the 
greater Part of them never printed in America.” 

Flagg informs us further that he has taken “from every Author he 
has seen, a few Tunes.” And he states that, if the tunes are imported, 
at least the paper is “the Manufacture of our own country.” 

The New York Public Library possesses a leather-bound copy of 
the little, oblong book. Its one-time owner was the Rev. Enoch Hunting- 
ton, whose brother Samuel was a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Ever since the Rev. Mr. Tufts and the Rev. Mr. Walter, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, had rescued New England church music 
from the chaos into which it had fallen as the result of the “lining out” * 
of the psalms, there were rules in the musical instruction-books for the 
benefit of the singers, the rules being followed by selections from various 
composers. Besides anonymous tunes, Flagg’s book contained melodies 
—among those whose composers were named—by Dr. Blow, Dr. Croft, 
Dr. Nares, and William Tansur. The “149 Psalm” is the selection that 
brings the name of Handel to America on copper. The piece is marked 
simply “Handle.” This appears at the extreme right side of p. 60, and 


25 For an account of “lining out,” see Louis C. Elson, The History of American Music, p. 5, 
or John Tasker Howard, Our American Music, p. 9. 
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is not very easily discernible. The melody is placed in the tenor, as was 
customary at the time. 

Some nineteen years later, Andrew Law, another New England 
psalmodist, brought out a composition with an acknowledgement to 
Handel. In the New Englander’s “Rudiments of Music,” * his opening 
admonitions to the singer suggest: 

Let the voice be as clear as possible, opening the throat and teeth freely, avoiding 
awkward gestures, and a stiff formality, aiming at ease and freedom. A good 
or genteel pronunciation is very necessary. 

Law was a pioneer: he set melodies in the soprano and sometimes used 
“buckwheat notes.” ** But he did neither of these things in connection 
with the tune marked “Hanover,” composed by “Mr. Handell.” Law 
used the tune once (on p. 17) in the first edition, and twice (on pp. 49 
and 67) in the second edition (1785). The tune is the one printed by 
Flagg for the “149 Psalm,” but is now in B-flat instead of G. 

“149 Psalm” is the title of the last psalm-tune in the first musical 
instruction-book printed in the United States. This was the “Introduc- 
tion to the Singing of Psalm-Tunes . . . by the Rev. Mr. Tufts,” published 
1715." Though it proved extremely popular and reached its eleventh 
edition in 1744, the book is now extremely rare. The Boston Public 
Library has a copy of the earliest extant edition, the fifth, dated 1726; ” 
the copy in the New York Public Library is dated 1738. 

The illustration facing p. 201 shows that Tufts wished to make the 
reading of music as easy as possible and that, with this end in view, he 
placed letters on the staff instead of notes. In his quite lengthy introduc- 
tion he informed the reader that “the Letters F.S.L.M. mark’d on the 
several Lines and Spaces in the following Tunes stand for these Syllables, 
viz. Fa, Sol, La, Mi.” 

Translating the old “fasola” notation into our own, the author dis- 
covered that the cantus of this “149 Psalm” corresponded with the tenor 
of the “149 Psalm” by “Handle” in Flagg’s collection and with the 
tenor in “Hanover” by “Mr. Handell” in Law’s collection. Can this 
mean that the tune of the 149th Psalm, sung to Tate and Brady’s versifica- 
tion and commonly ascribed in the English and American Hymnals to 
Dr. William Croft, is really a melody of Handel’s? Or did Law and 


26 First Published, 1783, at Cheshire, Conn. 

27 For a description, see George Pullen Jackson, Buckwheat Notes, in The Musical Quarterly 
for Oct. 1933, p. 393. 
28 Charles Evans, American Bibliography. 
29 Frank Metcalf, American Psalmody. 
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Flagg take Croft’s melody and ascribe it to Handel? The latter was 
Kapellmeister at the Court of Hanover. Does it not seem more likely, 
therefore, that Hanover would have been used as a title by him rather 
than by the Englishman (if Hanover was a composer’s title and not an 
editor’s or publisher’s) ? Moreover, Flagg was considered an authority 
on psalmody until William Billings entered the field, and it would seem 
that his ascription—after his survey of “every Author he [had] seen”— 
of this tune to Handel would not have been made without some evidence. 

In addition to publishing psalm-tunes, the enterprising Flagg went 
to the trouble of founding and instructing a militia band.*” His interest 
in music carried him even further: he gave public concerts as early as 
1769. No less than three of these concerts are recorded. The programs 
indicate his strong admiration for Handel, for he gave the first recorded 
Boston concerts at which Handel numbers were played. 

It is rather unusual, in the American Handel programs, to find 
emphasis on instrumental numbers. With Flagg, no doubt, such 
emphasis was due to interest in the band. The Overture to Ptolomy 
[sic] was played on May 17, 1771" in a very remarkable program of 
“vocal and instrumental musick accompanied by French Horns, haut- 
boys etc. by the band of the 64th Regiment.” Another concert, presented 
October 4, 1771, included the Overture and choruses from Acis and 
Galatea, and a song “Love sounds the alarm.” At Flagg’s final concert, 
given in Faneuil Hall on October 28, 1773, by special permission of the 
selectmen, the “Coronation Anthem” and a chorus from the Messiah 
were performed.” The program of this concert is noteworthy because 
it supplies the first recorded mention of a performance of music from 
the Messiah in Boston. In addition it furnishes what seems to be the 
first recorded mention of the appearance of the “Liberty Song” ** on a 
concert program. This was the first patriotic song written in America, 
and was sung to the melody of Dr. William Boyce’s “Hearts of Oak.” 
The poem is generally credited to John Dickinson of Delaware, and 
was first printed in 1768 in the Boston Gazette. 

Flagg’s placing the “Liberty Song” at the end of this concert— 


30 Boston Evening Post, Oct. 11, 1773. 
31 Boston Evening Post, May 13, 1771. 
32 Boston Evening Post, Oct. 18, 1773. 
33 First verse: 


Come join hand in hand, brave Americans all, 
And rouse your bold hearts at fair Liberty's call; 
No tyrannous acts shall suppress your just claim, 
Or stain with dishonor America’s name. 
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which took place only a few months before the exasperated Bostonians 
pitched the taxed tea into the harbor—would seem to indicate exactly 
where his sentiments lay. “There will be upwards of 50 performers,” 
the program states, but no report exists to tell how boisterously their 
patriotic voices swelled the refrain: 
In Freedom we're born, and in freedom we'll live, 
Our purses are ready, 
Steady, friends, steady, 
Not as slaves, but as freemen our money we'll give. 
* * 
* 


During no period after the middle of the eighteenth century did the 
colonial Americans cease to perform Handel compositions. From Boston 
to Charleston, there resounded a constantly increasing volume of Hande- 
lian music. In all centres of colonial civilization, love of music incited 
individuals to study and to perform either alone or in groups such as 
singing-schools, church choirs, and societies. These would form, grow, 
break up, re-form; a few continue, altered or unaltered, to this day. 

In one spot in the colonies music and religion, as a matter of course, 
went hand in hand. The Moravian settlement at Bethlehem, Pa., began 
as far back as 1741, and instruments were used in religious services ever 
since 1743.°* Musical talent was sought out, encouraged, and developed. 
Music was considered an institution of the church. Everyone who prac- 
tised it was looked upon as a servant of the church and expected to 
assist when called upon. Benjamin Franklin, in 1756, wrote to his wife 
that he “heard very fine music in the church,—flutes, oboes, French horns 
and trumpets accompanied the organ.” 

The Moravians, in 1748, founded a Collegium Musicum, patterned 
after European models. This was a society of orchestra players and 
singers organized chiefly to produce works of a religious character. It 
continued as originally formed until 1820 when it changed into the 
Philharmonic Society. The Collegium gave no formal concerts, nor did 
it print programs. It functioned in connection with extended musical 
services, and performed portions of various oratorios by Handel and 
others for church purposes, to suit which the words were often altered. 

There is no record of Collegium Musicum activities before 1780. But 
it is known that Handel choruses were used that year and in the preced- 


34 Rufus A. Grider, Historical Notes on Music in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. From 1741-1871. 
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Page 60 of Josiah Flagg’s “Collection of The best Psalm Tunes in two, 
three and four parts,” engraved by Paul Revere, 1764. The piece at 


the top Is ascribed to “I fandle” (see p- 197). 


By Mr.Handell @7 


Martins, 


Page 67 of Andrew Law’s “Rudiments of Music” (2nd Edition, 1785). 


The piece at the top is ascribed to “Mr. Handell” (see p. 198). The 
tenor melody is the same as that in the “14g Psalm” reproduced above. 
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ing decade. At Bethlehem are treasured a well-worn manuscript copy, 
dated about 1780, of the Messiah in the original orchestration, and a 
copy, dated 1790, of the full score of the Mozart orchestration. The 
copyist of each was a musician belonging to the Collegium Musicum. 

Without question, the Moravian colony was the most advanced one 
musically in eighteenth-century America. But since the Moravians 
mingled little with other colonials, it has been averred that Bethlehem 
did the least for the cultural advancement of the country as a whole. 
The inspiring music of Bach that comes from the Bethlehem of today, 
however, derives its impulse from the Bethlehem of the eighteenth 
century—if not from the Bethlehem of the first. 


* 


It is impossible, within the confines of this paper, to do more than 
mention the most important developments in the American cultivation 
of Handel. A glance at the list of concerts through 1800 only, given by 
Sonneck,” will show to what extent Handel’s compositions were in- 
creasingly performed. 

1786 looms large in American musical annals. Before, each active 
city—New York, Charleston, Boston—had, like an instrument, played 
a few measures in the general tuning-up. Now Philadelphia enters in 
direct emulation of Boston, and all sound a jubilant chord together. 
Supporting the prominent instruments and filling in the parts of the 
harmony are the less conspicuous centers—college organizations, rural 
communities, and smaller cities, each valiantly contributing its part to 
the great Handel symphony. 

William Selby, formerly of London, “organist at the King’s Chapel,” 
had been introduced to Boston some fifteen years before by the intrepid 
Josiah Flagg. Since then Selby had given many concerts there, but none 
so ambitious as the one performed January 10, 1786, at Chapel Church 
for the “benefit and relief of the poor prisoners confined in the jail of 
this town.” In collaboration with the Musical Society, and in connection 
with the service of Morning Prayer, he ventured a concert of sacred 
music, largely Handelian. The remarkable program included the Over- 
ture from the Occasional Oratorio, “performed by the musical, instru- 
mental band,” excerpts from the Messiah and “Sampson,” Handel’s 
second Organ Concerto, and some compositions of Selby’s own. The 


35 Op. cit. 
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by composers esteemed in England. As a result, Handel melodies, in 
increasing number, were drawn upon in company with works by Purcell, 
Dr. Blow, and others. 

In an address on music delivered before the ambitious Handel Society 
of Dartmouth College, August, 1809, Francis Brown summed up the 
situation thus: “Bad music has been preferred to good. Billings was 
able for many years to take the palm from Handel, and recently he has 
in turn been supplanted.” ** This declaration doubtless pleased the mem- 
bers of the Society,** the stated object of which was “to improve and 
cultivate the taste and promote true and genuine music and discounten- 
ance trifling unfinished pieces.” 

American Handel imprints, engraved on copper and issued in sheet- 
music format, began to appear at the turn of the century. The oldest 
New York imprint discovered so far is one published by George Gilfert 
at 177 Broadway, sometime between 1798 and 1801. Gilfert was an 
organist. He had kept a music shop as early as 1787, and was director, 
in 1789, of the Musical Society of the City of New York, the first musical 
organization mentioned in the directories. The imprint, giving the 
publisher’s name as “Gilfet,” contained “Handel’s Water Music.” John 
Aitken of Philadelphia had already published “The celebrated air in 
Handel’s water music,” and later Graupner of Boston brought out the 
Water Music also. 

The otherwise enterprising Benjamin Carr did not publish anything 
by Handel until about 1805, when there were issued Masses, Vespers, 
Litanies and Sacred Harmony, both edited by Carr and Schetky. Each 
contained pieces by Handel. 

A very good reason for the late appearance of American imprints in 
sheet-music form of Handel (or of any composer, for that matter) 
was that not until the end of the eighteenth century, as we have seen, 
had regular music publishing, as distinguished from Psalm- or tune-book 
publishing, been attempted in America. 

William Arms Fisher *° sums up the situation as it existed between 
Psalm- or tune-book publishing and music-publishing: 

In early days there was neither the population nor the publication to sustain music- 
shops. Books on psalmody and the few instruction books were as a rule issued 
to subscribers, and distributed by the author or compiler himself, by his printer 
or through book-sellers. The latter were the chief purveyors of music and music- 

43 PF, Ritter, Music in America, p. 97. 

44 Founded, July 27, 1807; last meeting, June 19, 1888. 

45 One Hundred and Fifty Years of Music Publishing in the United States. 1783-1933. 
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books and continued to be so until the close of the eighteenth century. In fact this 
combination of bookselling and music-selling carried well over into the first third 
of the nineteenth century. 

The appearance of the regular music-publisher, however, brought 
about a slow increase in the number of Handel sheet-music imprints. 
With Joseph Carr in Baltimore; with his son Benjamin Carr in part- 
nership with Schetky in Philadelphia, where John Aitken, George 
Willig, George E. Blake, and Bacon & Co. were also active; with Gottlieb 
Graupner, James Hewitt, and James Loring in Boston; and with George 
Gilfert, Peter Erben, the Geibs, Edward Riley, W. Dubois, Sarah Terret, 
James Hewitt, J. Davies, and Sage & Clough in New York, the different 
imprints increase in number and workmanship, though not in variety. 

The 1790's offered eighteen recorded concerts in which Handel 
numbers were played or sung. The music-publishers, as a result, gave 
the public what it had heard and, apparently, liked. Hence the pre- 
ponderance of Handel vocal numbers among the imprints. 

It is interesting to note by way of contrast, that I. Walsh was setting 
before his patrons in London an assortment of Handel’s instrumental 
works. The XXIV Overtures “as they are performed at the King’s 
Theatre” contained, among other things, “Seven Sonatas or Trios for 
Violins or German Flutes, op. 5*; Six Concertos for Violins and for 
the Harpsicord. The Water Musick in Seven parts. Six French Horn 
Songs in Seven parts.” 

In 1803, Sage & Clough of New York produced a musically moment- 
ous piece of work: the entire Messiah, printed in a large book containing, 
in addition, selections by Boyce, Madan, Arnold, and Kent. The whole 
occupies one hundred and twenty-five pages—quite an achievement for 
those days! 

Bound with the score is a most informing “Constitution and Bye- 
Laws of the New York Musical Society, For the Improvement of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Instituted August 2, A.D. 1803.” If the spirit 
of the Society’s regulations was rigidly adhered to, a rather stern and 


unrelenting atmosphere must have prevailed. 

3. Meets weekly. During the time of performance the door shall not be opened, 
neither shall any of the members be permitted to leave their seats. 4. During the 
intermissions, the door shall be opened for the convenience of the members, but no 
refreshments allowed, except water, unless particularly ordered by the committee. 
No person shall be allowed to beat time conspicuously, but the leader, to whom 
the strictest attention must be paid. 

A kindlier note is sounded in the provisions for a sort of Musical Fund, 
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by composers esteemed in England. As a result, Handel melodies, in 
increasing number, were drawn upon in company with works by Purcell, 
Dr. Blow, and others. 

In an address on music delivered before the ambitious Handel Society 
of Dartmouth College, August, 1809, Francis Brown summed up the 
situation thus: “Bad music has been preferred to good. Billings was 
able for many years to take the palm from Handel, and recently he has 
in turn been supplanted.” ** This declaration doubtless pleased the mem- 
bers of the Society,** the stated object of which was “to improve and 
cultivate the taste and promote true and genuine music and discounten- 
ance trifling unfinished pieces.” 

American Handel imprints, engraved on copper and issued in sheet- 
music format, began to appear at the turn of the century. The oldest 
New York imprint discovered so far is one published by George Gilfert 
at 177 Broadway, sometime between 1798 and 1801. Gilfert was an 
organist. He had kept a music shop as early as 1787, and was director, 
in 1789, of the Musical Society of the City of New York, the first musical 
organization mentioned in the directories. The imprint, giving the 
publisher’s name as “Gilfet,” contained “Handel’s Water Music.” John 
Aitken of Philadelphia had already published “The celebrated air in 
Handel’s water music,” and later Graupner of Boston brought out the 
Water Music also. 

The otherwise enterprising Benjamin Carr did not publish anything 
by Handel until about 1805, when there were issued Masses, Vespers, 
Litanies and Sacred Harmony, both edited by Carr and Schetky. Each 
contained pieces by Handel. 

A very good reason for the late appearance of American imprints in 
sheet-music form of Handel (or of any composer, for that matter) 
was that not until the end of the eighteenth century, as we have seen, 
had regular music publishing, as distinguished from Psalm- or tune-book 
publishing, been attempted in America. 

William Arms Fisher *° sums up the situation as it existed between 


Psalm- or tune-book publishing and music-publishing: 

In early days there was neither the population nor the publication to sustain music- 
shops. Books on psalmody and the few instruction books were as a rule issued 
to subscribers, and distributed by the author or compiler himself, by his printer 
or through book-sellers. The latter were the chief purveyors of music and music- 


43 F, Ritter, Music in America, p. 97. 
44 Founded, July 27, 1807; last meeting, June 19, 1888. 
45 One Hundred and Fifty Years of Music Publishing in the United States. 1783-1933. 
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books and continued to be so until the close of the eighteenth century. In fact this 
combination of bookselling and music-selling carried well over into the first third 
of the nineteenth century. 

The appearance of the regular music-publisher, however, brought 
about a slow increase in the number of Handel sheet-music imprints. 
With Joseph Carr in Baltimore; with his son Benjamin Carr in part- 
nership with Schetky in Philadelphia, where John Aitken, George 
Willig, George E. Blake, and Bacon & Co. were also active; with Gottlieb 
Graupner, James Hewitt, and James Loring in Boston; and with George 
Gilfert, Peter Erben, the Geibs, Edward Riley, W. Dubois, Sarah Terret, 
James Hewitt, J. Davies, and Sage & Clough in New York, the different 
imprints increase in number and workmanship, though not in variety. 

The 1790's offered eighteen recorded concerts in which Handel 
numbers were played or sung. The music-publishers, as a result, gave 
the public what it had heard and, apparently, liked. Hence the pre- 
ponderance of Handel vocal numbers among the imprints. 

It is interesting to note by way of contrast, that I. Walsh was setting 
before his patrons in London an assortment of Handel’s instrumental 
works. The XXIV Overtures “as they are performed at the King’s 
Theatre” contained, among other things, “Seven Sonatas or Trios for 
Violins or German Flutes, op. 5*; Six Concertos for Violins and for 
the Harpsicord. The Water Musick in Seven parts. Six French Horn 
Songs in Seven parts.” 

In 1803, Sage & Clough of New York produced a musically moment- 
ous piece of work: the entire Messiah, printed in a large book containing, 
in addition, selections by Boyce, Madan, Arnold, and Kent. The whole 
occupies one hundred and twenty-five pages—quite an achievement for 
those days! 

Bound with the score is a most informing “Constitution and Bye- 
Laws of the New York Musical Society, For the Improvement of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Instituted August 2, A.D. 1803.” If the spirit 
of the Society’s regulations was rigidly adhered to, a rather stern and 
unrelenting atmosphere must have prevailed. 

3. Meets weekly. During the time of performance the door shall not be opened, 
neither shall any of the members be permitted to leave their seats. 4. During the 
intermissions, the door shall be opened for the convenience of the members, but no 
refreshments allowed, except water, unless particularly ordered by the committee. 


No person shall be allowed to beat time conspicuously, but the leader, to whom 
the strictest attention must be paid. 


A kindlier note is sounded in the provisions for a sort of Musical Fund, 
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similar to but antedating the one at Philadelphia by seventeen years. 
But perhaps the most characteristic passage is the “Proem,” which leaves 
no doubt as to the object of the Society: 

Music, it will be acknowledged, is of heavenly origin, and the natural con- 
comitant of joy. So opposite is it in its nature to the inharmonious family of misery, 
that her uncouth demons flee its approach, as the fiends of darkness the splendors 
of the day. Sorrow and sadness lift their dejected heads in its presence; melancholy 
becomes cheerful, whenever its cheerful notes are heard. It disarms pain of its sting, 
and malice of its rancour. It affords the votaries of piety and virtue a blissful 
antepast of that state of happiness which awaits them in a better world; and soothes 
the turbulence of those conflicting incidents which are inseparably attached to every 
sub-lunary situation. Impressed, therefore, with an idea, that to convert the strain 
of melody to the purposes of vice and immorality is a most absurd misapplication 
of its powers, the express motive of this society is, to cultivate the science of music 
in all its several branches, on those sublime and divine principles, which the exalted 
nature of it so manifestly demands. 

While Sage & Clough’s is the earliest American imprint of the entire 
Messiah so far found, there is never a final word in music-collecting: 
it is always subject to change, and what seems true today may become, 
through the discovery of new material, quite untrue tomorrow. 


* * 
* 


The connection between history and music is one that never fails 
to stir. Of the Handel music sung on the occasion of the funeral honors 
to George Washington at the German Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, 
December 26, 1799, “Pious orgies, pious airs” survives in the Carr imprint. 
The number was sung by the actress, Mrs. Warrell, and was subsequently 
published by Benjamin Carr in the first edition of Masses, Vespers, 
Litanies. Carr’s versatility is borne witness to by his having taken part 
in the program with the song “Lord, remember thy people,” while his 
own composition, the Monody, “Sad are the tidings,” was sung by 
Miss Broadhurst. 

A few days later, on December 31, 1799, New York did honor to the 
dead President with a similarly impressive program. The occasion 
demanded the best of the city. The procession was long, and included 
the New York Musical Society, and the Anacreontic and Philharmonic 
Societies. The instructions issued to them provided that there should 
be “complete mourning, the grand officers bearing Wands, decorated 
with crape, the members wearing their Badges, with Crape and Bows 
of Love Ribbon.” *° So attired, the societies went to St. Paul’s Chapel, 


46 New York Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 3, 1800. 
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where an elaborate musical program was given. Of the many Handel 
numbers performed that day, “Pious orgies” is the only one to survive in 
an early American imprint. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of our musical societies is the 
Pierian Sodality of Harvard University. It was organized in 1808, the 
year after the Dartmouth Handel Society, and is still actively function- 
ing. John Sullivan Dwight “ is authority for the statement that, though 
the records for the first twenty-four years are lost, a manuscript volume 
of music, now in the University archives, contains the essential repertoire 
of the club. Among the collection’s varied numbers—once popular 
Marches, the “Fall of Paris,’ Rondos of Haydn and Pleyel, etc.—, all 
written out in orchestral score for “Primo and Secondo [doubtless 
violins—V.L.R.], Oboe, corni primo and secondo, Tenor and Bassoon,” 
are the Dirge in the “Oratory” [sic] of Saul, and portions of the 
Water Music. 

As the names of Handel and Dettingen go together, so do the names 
of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston and the Treaty of Ghent. 
It is a commentary on transportation one-hundred and twenty years ago 
that it took forty-eight days for the news of the signing of the treaty to 
reach New York, and another thirty-two hours for it to reach Boston. 
After that, a Jubilee concert in the Massachusetts capital, February 22, 
1815: first, a solemn procession in which all the state and city dignitaries 
took part as it moved gravely from the State House to the Stone Chapel,— 
then, many Handel numbers,—music by the best singers,—and almost 
immediately the birth of the Handel and Haydn Society. The Society’s 
early concerts, its “patronage and direction” of the Old Colony Collec- 
tion in 1815, and its “patronage and inspection” of James Loring’s edition 
of the Messiah, issued September 14, 1816, are matters of history.*” The 
splendid old Society still cherishes unaltered the same ideals, expressed 
in music, that inspired it when, on Christmas Day, 1818, it gave the 
first complete performance of the Messiah in America. 

In the year 1820—which marks our journey’s end—were founded 
the Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia and Parker’s Euterpiad in 
Boston; and 1823 was destined to see the organizing of the New York 
Choral Society. Other and similar societies, in the succeeding years, 
have come and gone; the “old faithfuls’—the Old Stoughton Musical 
Society, the St. Cecilia of Charleston, the Pierian Sodality and the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston—still carry on, valiantly and tunefully. 


47 The Harvard Book, compiled by Vaille and Clark (1874), p. 363. 
48 Charles C. Perkins, History of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
49 Columbian Centinel, Sept. 14, 1816. 
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HANDEL’S HARMONIC ART 
By HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


ANDEL, in a semmary of his attainments, is usually given due 
credit for his noble melody, his unexcelled treatment of the 
chorus, his contrapuntal skill, his impressive architecture, his striking 
rhythms, and his unequalled gift for combining simplicity of design 
with complexity of detail. His harmonic art, however, has seldom been 
singled out as something worthy of individual notice and study. Yet, in 
the vast expanse of Handel’s creative work, this art received its fitting 
share of special attention. The present study aims to prove that the great 
melodist, contrapuntist, and master of form, was a great harmonist also. 
To gain a proper estimate of Handel’s achievements in the field of 
harmony, it is necessary to survey it as it was at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The state of development of harmonic art may in 
general be judged by the degree of its chromaticism: the manner in 
which particular masters or schools employ the latter is apt to show the 
stage of advancement of the former. As a special artistic feature, 
chromatic harmony is hardly found, to any marked extent, earlier than 
the second half of the sixteenth century. The discovery of its effective 
use as a means of artistic expression was made by the great writers of 
Italian madrigals—particularly Cipriano de Rore, Luca Marenzio, 
Orlando di Lasso, Claudio Monteverdi, and Gesualdo, Prince of 
Venosa—, from whom the English madrigalists derived their harmonic 
idiom. By 1600 the new chromaticism had attained considerable heights, 
anticipating at a distance of two centuries and a half the great roman- 
ticists—Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner. 

After 1600 a school of Italian monodists specialized in chromatic 
harmony. The school outstripped its immediate predecessors to such an 
extent that certain monodic compositions of the Sienese master Claudio 
Saracini, for example, and of the Florentine monodists Domenico Belli 
and Pietro Benedetti,’ make us think of Richard Strauss and Debussy, 
flourishing three hundred years later. But, surprisingly, the later seven- 

1 Details concerning the works of these men may be found in the added chapter on Italian 
monodic style, in the 3rd ed. of Ambros’ Musikgeschichte, vol, 1V, edited by H. Leichtentritt, 
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teenth century paid little attention to these astounding harmonic ad- 
vances, and they were gradually forgotten. Chromatic harmony had 
to be rediscovered towards 1700-1725, and still again in the nineteenth 
century. The history of music shows a good many examples of round- 
about development, of reversals, ups and downs, relinquishings of special 
features taken up again only after the lapse of a century or more. It 
seems that the chromatic harmony of about 1625 was beyond the grasp 
of the musical public, and of the general run of composers. This super- 
refined harmony appeared too complicated, too artificial. It was relished 
and appreciated only by a small, exclusive set of Florentine “ultra- 
modern” composers and their céterie of savants and zsthetic gourmets. 
More or less frequent and distinct traces of the new harmony survive in 
the works of Heinrich Schiitz,” the three-hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of whose birth shares honors, this year, with the centenaries of 
Bach and Handel. But, as we approach the year 1700, these traces grad- 
ually disappear again. In fact, a glance through the dozens of volumes 
of the Denkmaler deutscher Tonkunst, devoted to German music of the 
seventeenth century, will show harmonic daring to have been the least 
striking feature of German music preceding Bach and Handel. 

To judge Handel as a harmonist, therefore, one should compare him 
not with the Italian harmonists writing a century before him and almost 
entirely forgotten in 1700, but with composers of about 1675-1700, in 
Germany, Italy, and England. 


In general, even as regards men of high rank, such as Buxtehude, 
Bach, Handel, Scarlatti the elder, and Purcell, the early eighteenth-cen- 
tury attitude towards chromatic harmony had changed considerably 
from that of a hundred years before. 

The concentration upon harmony as the chief means of expression, 
its preponderance over other factors of composition, had ceased long 
before 1700. Consequently, harmonic effects were no longer piled up 
within the compass of short pieces, as, for instance, in Gesualdo’s mad- 
rigals, in which chromaticism was by far the most arresting feature. 
Towards 1700, abrupt modulations, juxtapositions of distantly related 
chords, deceptive cadences, etc., were used with much greater modera- 
tion than in 1600. They came to be employed only occasionally, for the 


2 Cf. H. Leichtentritt, Geschichte der Motette, chapter on Schiitz, pp. 329-49. 
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purpose of underscoring emotional expression or of adding force to a 
climax. Whereas, after 1600, chromaticism had become the rule with 
Italian specialists in harmony, it was used only as an exception after 
1700. The newer attitude towards chromaticism explains the position 
assigned to certain harmonic departures in the works of Bach and 
Handel. 

Tonality, major and minor, holds much greater weight for Bach and 
Handel than for Monteverdi, whose music, while certainly not atonal, 
is less clearly defined, more vacillating, as regards tonality. Monteverdi's 
striking harmonic passages are chiefly picturesque in their tendency: 
they aim at musical “coloring.” Only to a much less extent are they 
constructive elements also. With Bach and Handel, however, striking 
harmonies are quite as important for their structural significance as for 
their descriptive meaning. By momentarily shifting from the pre- 
dominating tonal center, these harmonic “excesses” produce contrast, 
piquant effects, excitement. Bach and Handel, when they have a fling at 
chromaticism, are never carried away by it; they always know how to 
restore the intentionally shaken tonal equilibrium. For them, chromatic 
effects are the strongest possible means of emphasizing tonality. Where- 
as, in the later sixteenth century, chromatic harmony undermined the 
vigor of the church-modes, in the eighteenth it affirmed by contrast, by 
transient deviations, the power of major and minor. 

If harmony had an absolute importance for Monteverdi and his 
school, its significance was, as a rule, only relative with Bach and Handel. 
It is possible to support with many examples—and this will be done 
presently—the theory that Handel’s use of harmonic means fell into 
two main divisions: 

(1) in the arias and choral or instrumental pieces of fixed form 
he, as a rule, employed harmony in the relative sense, i.¢., as a con- 
structive element establishing tonality; 

(2) in many recitatives, on the other hand, he revived the old 
Italian absolute practice—already half-forgotten—of using unusual 
modulations and striking chord progressions, not with a view 
towards architectural construction, but for rhetorical inflections of 
speech, for emotionally vehement exclamations, for color-effect; 
and Handel used them also, in accordance with certain concepts of 
eighteenth-century aesthetics, for symbolical purposes. 

Bach is commonly credited with having been more inclined towards 
harmonic flourishes than Handel. But Bach is much better known to- 
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day than Handel, and it is mainly our comparative unfamiliarity with 
the latter that makes us think his harmony dull through excessive use 
of tonic and dominant. Whoever has an intimate knowledge of the 
46 operas, 32 oratorios, more than 100 cantatas, 20 anthems, and numer- 
ous pages of instrumental music by Handel, will know that he too is a 
superior harmonist, though he chooses fully to reveal himself as such 
only upon special occasions. In the huge mass of Handel’s scores the 
sum of striking harmonic felicities is so great that, within the limits of 
an essay, only a few especially significant passages can be pointed out 


and discussed. 
* * 


In his early works, Handel already shows great harmonic skill and 
keen instinct. The earliest oratorio, I] trionfo del Tempo, written at 
Rome in 1708, contains a pathetic and noble arioso, “Urne voi,” full of 
bold and stirring harmonic effects. (The piece is printed on pp. 221-3 
infra.) The harmonic range of this F minor arioso reaches from the 
sturdy brightness of C major to the pale and sombre regions of B-flat 
minor, D-flat, E-flat minor, F-flat major, D-flat minor, A-flat minor. 
Observe, at the close of the first part (measures 26-31), the peculiar effect 
of the diminished third, D flat to B natural, repeated five times in the 
bass, sounding within the F minor cadence and imparting to it a poignant 
and strangely pathetic accent. No less remarkable is the passage leading 
up to the G minor cadence in measure 38, a passage introduced by chords 
of E-flat minor and, by degrees, reaching the dominant seventh: 
D, F-sharp, A, C. 

In 1757 Handel again took up this first oratorio of his, written a half- 
century earlier. And he closed his artistic career with an amplified, 
remodelled version of it entitled The Triumph of Time and Truth. In 
some of the recitatives, especially towards the close when Beauty bids 
farewell to the world, Handel reveals a harmonic trait characteristic of 
his esthetic concept: he employs keys with many sharps to symbolize 
the longing for heavenly repose and consolation. Here the keys include 
F-sharp minor and G-sharp minor. 

Many similar examples might be cited. Thus, in Semele, the enchant- 
ing aria, “Oh sleep, why dost thou leave me?” is written in E major, 
suggestive of bright, heavenly light. David’s E major aria in Belshazzar, 
“Lament not thus, o queen,” has an episode in G-sharp minor, suggestive 
of God’s eternity and the heavenly realm. The same two keys serve, in 
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Alexander Balus, for the arioso “Calm thou my soul,” in which Cleopatra 
implores Isis, the goddess of death, for consolation. We encounter the 
“transcendental” keys again in Susanna: here E major, G-sharp minor, 
D-sharp major, and C-sharp major are used when the heroine, con- 
demned to death, sings her touching farewell to the world, “But you 
who see me on the verge of life.” Iphis’ song of parting in Jephtha, 
belongs to the same class, its elegiac E minor alternating with an 
ecstatic E major section written to the words “Brighter scenes I seek 
above.” In the opera Muzio Scevola, the aria “Il confine della vita” 
expresses longing for death, and the keys touched are E, B, F-sharp 
minor, and G-sharp minor. The same keys serve a similar expressive 
purpose in Ottone’s “Ben a ragion.” This list might be considerably 
enlarged. But even in its fragmentary state it proves convincingly that 
Handel ascribed a distinct emotional power to keys having from four 
to seven sharps, and even eight and nine. He did not shrink from 
using D-sharp major. 

Similar lists might be assembled with reference to other tonal groups. 
F minor is the key generally chosen to express profound sadness *; 
F-sharp minor denotes tragedy *; F major is the tonal background for 
the pastoral idyl ° (as it was in the works of other composers also, all 
through the eighteenth century). E minor is the pale, violet-tinted key 
of elegy. C major is the Naturtonart: it suggests elementary power, 
military discipline, frankness, manly vigor, etc.° Handel favors G minor 
for passionate outbursts of jealous fury.’ G major he associates with 
bright daylight, forests and meadows, scenes of nature, etc. 


3 Examples: Radamisto—Ombra cara; Samson—Weep, Israel; Judas Maccabeus—For Zion 
lamentation make; Teseo—Ombre sortite dall’ eterna notte; Floridante—Questi ceppi; Ottone— 
Tanti affanni; Tamerlano—Bajazet’s Farewell at the close of Act 1; 4dmeto—Luci care; Solomon— 
Can I see my infant gored; Arminio—Duri lacci; Semele—Ah me, too late I now repent; 
Riccardo—Baccia per me la mano; Sau/—Infernal spirits. 

4 Examples: Flavio—Ma chi punir desio; Giulio Cesare—Se pieta di me non senti; Rodelinda— 
Io t'abbraccio; Tamerlano—Padre amato; Siroe—Gelido in ogni veno; Ezio—Ecco alle mie catene; 
Theodora—With darkness deep. 

5 Examples: Tamerlano—Coronata di giglie e di rose; Rodelinda—Un zeffiro spira; Admeto— 
Spera allor; Riccardo—Quando non vede la cara madre; La Resurrezione—Ferma |'ali; Acis and 
Galatea—As when the dove laments; Messiah—He shall feed his flock; Giulio Cesare—Va tacito 
€ Nascoso. 

6 Examples: Rodelinda—Se fiera belva; Judas Maccabeus—Arm, arm, ye brave; do.—We 
come; Ezio—Guarda pria; Tamerlano—Forte e lieto a morte andrei; Giulio Cesare—Presto omai 
lEgizia terra; do.—Si spietata, il tuo rigore; Sau/—Battle Symphony; do.—Funeral March; 
Acis and Galatea—Love sounds the alarm; Arminio—Al varco, o pastori; Giulio Cesare—Quel 
torrente che cade del monte; Imeneo—Sorge nell’ alma mia. 

7 Examples: Rodelinda—Tuo drudo é mio rivale; 4dmeto—Gelosia, spietato, Aletto; Ariodante 
—Scherzo infida. 
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It would not be very difficult for one really familiar with Handel’s 
art as a whole to grasp the methods he employed in matters affecting 
the use and choice of the 24 keys, and to explain his zsthetic theory 
of their emotional value. So far, Handel literature has treated the 
question but sparingly. My own book on Handel,* to which the present 
essay is intended as a supplement, hints at the problem, but does not 
work it out in detail. Handel’s outlook was doubtless the result of 
zsthetic maxims closely akin to the Affektenlehre which, in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, considerably influenced German music. It 
would certainly be worth while to attempt an investigation of Bach’s 
outlook in the same direction. With Bach, however, an inquiry would 
encounter special difficulties and would perhaps prove inconclusive. In 
his vocal works he was mainly a church composer, and he is therefore 
hardly comparable with the opera composer, Handel, in the variety of 
his character delineation and in the range (though, of course, not the 
depth) of his emotional expression. When, decades ago, Gervinus wrote 
his book “Handel and Shakespeare,” he was much derided by critics 
and musicians, but nowadays it can be clearly seen that Gervinus was 
on the right track, though perhaps his mastery of the art of music was 
not equal to the magnitude of his task. 


* * 
* 


Another interesting problem in connection with Handel’s use of 
harmony and tonality has recently been pointed out for the first time. 
The German musicologist, Dr. Rudolf Steglich, has observed in many 
Handel operas and oratorios an apparently planned Architektonik der 
Tonarten, extending over whole acts. He has shown that the keys used 
in the successive numbers within an act are chosen with a view not only 
towards the proper emotional expression of each individual piece, but 
also towards the obtaining of a well-planned architectural design for 
the act itself as a whole. How the keys follow one another in a series 
of set numbers is determined by a broad plan that disposes tonalities, the 
elements of key-symmetry, contrasts, recapitulations, climaxes and anti- 
climaxes, etc. On page 600 of my Handel book, I have explained the 
nature of the composer’s large-scale tonal plans. On p. 643, I have 
mapped the plan for the first act of the opera Amadigi. It will be useful, 
for present purposes, to quote a portion of my observations: 


8 Handel, 1924. 
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The arias of the first act of Amadigi show the following sequence of keys: 


Overture | 


A—Bb— 


$$ 


G minor is heard at the beginning, in the middle, and once more at the close. 
B-flat major occurs twice in each half: before the G-minor aria in the middle and 
before the aria in the same key at the close. C major bears the same relation to 
E minor in the first part as F major bears to A major in the second. The key- 
cluster C—B-flat—E in the first part corresponds to the cluster F—E-flat—A in 
the second part, the latter group lying a fourth higher than the first. And, in each 
part, one entirely foreign, distant key obtrudes itself: E minor flanked by B-flat 
major in the first part, and A major inserted between E-flat and B-flat major in 
the second part. These strikingly distant keys are carefully chosen to produce 
special and definite color-effects that suit the emotional demands of the dramatic 
situations. Melissa sings of her amorous grief, in E minor: Amadigi sings of his 
amorous delight, in A major. The recitatives between arias, besides living their own 
harmonic lives, form modulating bridges from one main key to another. 


On pp. 715 and 737, acts from Siroe and Orlando are also analyzed 
with regard to their tonal architecture. And the conclusion reached is 
that Handel repeated no fixed structural scheme, but devised a new and 
ingenious ground-plan of tonalities for each dramatic score. His clever- 
ness and resourcefulness in merging an outline for the logical construc- 
tion of a whole act with a second outline, providing for the proper 
emotional expression of the single numbers through the use of suitable 
keys, can only be hinted at in this essay. Whether Handel’s system of 
tonal architecture, with its emotional, expressive and color connotations, 
was entirely or partly his own property, is a question open to investiga- 
tion. And, if it was only partly his, the further question arises: What 
portion, if any, did he inherit from Italian opera of about 1700? 

The collected works of other great masters—Bach, Mozart, Beethoven 
—have not so far been subjected to a similar inquiry as to tonal struc- 
ture. We may, perhaps, arrive at striking conclusions some day as 
regards such structure in Mozart and Beethoven. As to Bach, probably 
owing to Steglich’s Handel studies, at least a start has already been made.” 
Carl Lorenz, in his remarkable investigations of Wagner’s constructive 

9See Friedrich Smend’s studies on the St. Matthew and St. John Passions (in the Bach 
Jahrbiicher for 1926 and 1928) and his article Die Tonartenordnung in Bach’s Matthdus-Passion 


(in Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 1930, pp. 336, 595); also a posthumous essay by Hermann 
Abert, in his Gesammelte Schriften, Halle, 1929. 
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art (consisting of several volumes on the Ring der Nibelungen, Tristan, 
Parsifal, Meistersinger), has found, in Wagner’s treatment of tonality 
on the largest possible scale, something surprisingly similar to the prac- 
tice employed by Handel a century before. 


* * 
* 


Handel’s little-known cantatas, mostly products of his early Italian 
years, abound in picturesque, interesting harmony. The two recitatives 
of Cantata No. 18, E partirai, mia vita? are full of strange chord progres- 
sions. In the first recitative (printed on p. 220 infra), two measures after 
the start in F minor we find ourselves in A major and D minor; soon 
afterwards E major is introduced; then a chord of the augmented sixth 
appears (D, F-sharp, B-sharp) and Handel uses the enharmonic equiva- 
lence of B-sharp to C for a sudden switch to B-flat minor.”® The chromatic 
tonic seventh in the last inversion (A-flat, B-flat, D, F) resolves into 
the dominant seventh of C major, and, one measure later, the recitative 
winds up with a close in D major. All this in but 13 measures! 

Among all of Handel’s cantatas, the most extraordinary is No. 46, 
Lucrezia. Remarkable from every point of view, this musical delinea- 
tion of the proud Roman noblewoman is harmonically one of the great 
curiosities of music. Mattheson, in his Grosse Generalbass Schule of 
1731, discusses Lucrezia at length, dwelling especially on the use of D- 
sharp minor, C-sharp major, and other rare tonalities. Many other in- 
teresting harmonic effects may be cited from this work, such as the 
coloratura passage on the word “pena,” a strange chromatic cry of pain 
and despair, sounding in no less than six varied forms. Two modern 
editions of this cantata, by Georg Gohler (with orchestra) and Arnold 
Schering (with piano), facilitate detailed study. 

Two other remarkable contatas are Nos. 28 and 29. Lungi da voi, 
for contralto, full of dramatic pathos, unusually impressive and effective 
in every respect, is also rich in striking chromatic harmony. Lungi n’ando 
Fileno, for soprano, has, in an A-minor aria, a middle section suddenly 
entering in G minor and passing on to D minor, E minor, and F-sharp 
minor. There is a magnificent chromatic descent at the words “in ogni 

10 Perhaps the E-flat in the supertonic triad of B-flat minor is an enharmonic equivalent also. 
This depends upon whether the bass-note of the preceding chord is really D. The Gesamtausgabe, 


which is followed on p. 220, gives D, but it may be a misprint for D-sharp. The voice part would 
seem to indicate this, and what appears to be a slur from D to E-flat may very likely be a tie—Ed. 
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speco la mia pena.” No. 38, Ne’ tuoi lumi is also full of strange curiosities 
of harmony and rhythm. The first recitative in No. 67, Udite il Consiglio, 
revels in those rare Klangordnungen—to use Mattheson’s expression— 
in many sharps, such as D-sharp major, with its signature of nine sharps 
(including two double-sharps). 

The famous chorus: “He sent a thick darkness,” in Israel in Egypt, 
is remarkable not only because it contains some surprising modulations 
and harmonies, but even more so because the entire effect of the piece 
is based mainly on harmonic color. There are no exceptional contra- 
puntal or instrumental felicities, nor does a salient melodic interest make 
itself felt. To awaken in the listener an impression of “thick darkness,” 
Handel relies almost entirely on an ‘inspired use of harmonic coloring 
suggestive of murky gloom. Here, certainly, we have impressionistic 
tone-painting very modern in its effect and still powerful for all its 
200 years. Evidently it was Handel’s idea to have the music lose its way 
in tonality, as the Egyptians lost theirs in the darkened land of Pharaoh. 
The piece has a vague, floating tonality. One does not know whether 
the beginning is in C minor, A-flat major, F minor, or D-flat major. 
The close, however, is far distant from these flat keys, and points 
decidedly to the key of E. In the middle there is a little episode in E-flat 
minor that appears like a haven of repose, but, resembling a mirage also, 
it is quickly out of sight again. Music of this kind would be pointless 
without the text: it is inseparable from the words. The apparently plan- 
less and illogical staggering into various distant keys is full of meaning. 
We have here no absolute music, no succession of tones carrying their 
explanation and justification within their natural affinity, but a music 
born of visual fancy, of word- and color-suggestions. Yet it is not a 
hybrid, degenerate music; its method is thoroughly legitimate. Handel 
here continues the Monteverdi tradition, and also reaches forward to 
the romanticism of Wagner. 

This piece is by no means the only one in Israel in Egypt showing 
Handel’s flair for harmonic effects. The reader’s attention is directed 
especially to the chorus, “And with the blasts of thy nostrils” and to 
the double chorus, “Who is like unto thee?” 

In still another chorus, “Mourn Israel,” in Saal, the entries are on 
C, D, E-flat, and F, producing a fugato on ascending scale-tones rather 
than on the traditional tonic-dominant plan. The entire harmonic con- 
tent of this fugato section is uncommonly rich. In the closing chorus, 
“Gird on thy sword,” there are reminders of the Beethoven of the 
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“Waldstein” Sonata in the form of sudden transitions from one key 
to another whose tonic lies a third lower: C major to A major, G major 
to E major (measures 19, 28). Here we have a device that was to prove 
characteristic of the romantic harmony of Chopin, Liszt, Wagner. 

Other romantic effects abound in L’Allegro, il Pensieroso ed il 
Moderato. Thus, in the famous nightingale aria, “Sweet bird, that 
shunn’st the noise of folly,” the rising of the moon is suggested by 
colorful, romantic harmony, applied to a slowly rising chromatic scale 
in the vocal part, extending from low E upwards an eleventh to high A. 
Marenzio’s exquisite madrigal of 1599, written to Petrarch’s verses 
“Solo e pensoso,” with its amazing harmonization of the chromatic scale 
strangely resembling Wagner’s famous “Erda” harmonies, is a fore- 
runner of this example of Handel’s chromatic harmony. 

In the Messiah, harmonic touches are responsible for some of the 
most affecting and impressive accents and nuances. The aria, “He was 
despised,” derives much of its poignancy from shadowy harmonic tints 
obtained by turning from the principal key, E-flat major, towards E-flat 
minor and B-flat minor, and by bold modulations to F minor and G 
minor. The recitative, “Thy rebuke hath broken his heart,” provides 
a most expressive underscoring of the text by means of harmonies of 
surprisingly wide range. After the start in A-flat major there are reached 
successively the keys of F minor, G minor, E minor, and finally B minor. 
Handel’s recitative, from a harmonic point of view, often represents a 
modulation, or a whole chain of modulations, chosen with a view to 
illustrating the text. 

An example of recitative with extraordinarily forceful harmonies, 
is furnished by the accompagnato," “Tyrannic Love,” from Susanna. 
The sensual passion of the old judge is painted with psychological insight 
by means not only of rhythm and melodic inflection, but of harmony. 
Starting in A minor, the music passes through E major as far as C-sharp 
major, F-sharp minor, G-sharp major, C-sharp minor, and F-sharp 
major, before gradually finding its way back to the original key. 

The astounding recitative in Jephtha, “Deeper and deeper still,” must 
be singled out as one of the greatest masterpieces of its class. Starting in 
F-sharp minor, this piece passes through no less than fourteen different 
keys. 

In Ottone, the fantastic nocturnal monologue, “O grati orrori,” shows 


11 Recitativo accompagnato had a completely worked out accompaniment, and thus differed 
from recitativo secco which was provided only with a figured bass. 
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an abundance of romantic traits, starting in the very first measure with 
an outcry on the chord of the major seventh: G, B-flat, D, F-sharp. 

Harmonic refinement abounds in Giulio Cesare. One of the most 
inspired and impressive secco-recitatives of all dramatic literature is 
contained in the scene in which Caesar expresses his abhorrence of, and 
wrath over, the treacherous murder of Pompey. The keys employed are 
B minor, B major, E-flat major, and F minor. In the second act, Cleo- 
patra expresses both her pride and her fear for Caesar’s life in the reci- 
tative, “Che sento? oh Dio!” The confines of this strange and touching 
piece are G minor and C-sharp major. No less arresting than the recita- 
tive is the aria in F-sharp minor that follows it, “Se pieta di me non 
senti.” Certainly this is hardly less admirable than the celebrated pre- 
ludes in E-flat minor and B-flat minor in the Well-tempered Clavichord, 
works to which the Handel aria bears a marked resemblance. Especially 
noteworthy is the way in which the expected cadence in F-sharp minor 
is evaded, in measures 24-32, by deceptive cadences and by chromatically 
ascending bass-figures. Measures 42-48 are full of striking effects, with 
a most telling coloratura cadenza just before the close. 

Tamerlano is no less rich in unusual harmony. Bajazet’s inspired 
aria, “A suoi piedi,” points forward unmistakably towards Gluck and 
Beethoven, not only in breadth of melodic line, but also in bold and 
novel chromatic harmony. In measures 8-10 and 32-34, the violin ascends 
in arpeggios while the bass holds an organ-point on D, the arpeggios 
linking the successively sounded tones, A, D, F, B-flat, D, G-sharp 
(i.e., the triads of D minor and B-flat major and the chord of the 
augmented sixth—B-flat, D, G-sharp), the outline of the violin part, 
moreover, accentuating the shrill dissonance between A and G-sharp. 

One of Handel’s most impressive scenes is that of the prison in the 
third act of Rodelinda, strangely resembling the corresponding scene in 
Beethoven’s Fidelio. The chief tonality is B-flat minor, but the harmony 
is eminently modern in its rapid changes to the most distant keys. 

Modern harmonic effects abound also in Poro. The aria, “Se mai 
turbo il tuo riposo,” passes from B-flat major, through E-flat, G minor, 
F major, C minor, A major, and E major. Poro contains also “Se viver 
non poss’ io,” a piece which is full of interesting and expressive chromatic 
harmony, and which Burney called the most beautiful Siciliano ever 


written by Handel. 
* * 
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One might continue pointing out many more unusual harmonic 
effects in Handel’s music. But the preceding samples will suffice to 
prove his remarkable skill and inventiveness. It may be asked how it 
has happened that he has seldom been called a great harmonist. The 
answer is that only a small portion of his music is well-known. In his 
comparatively well-known instrumental music—the concerti grosst, 
sonatas, organ concertos, and piano music—chromatic harmony is much 
more sparingly used than in the little known operas and cantatas. Ap- 
parently, complicated chromatic harmony and bold modulations had a 
meaning for Handel only in association with texts or situations, only 
when he was writing a lyric passage for a cantata or a dramatic scene 
for an opera. Then harmonic devices were invaluable to him in his 
application of dramatic psychology; in his detailed, profound, and 
precise delineation of human character; in his Shakespearean art. But 
apparently he did not find sufficient reason for the use of high seasoning 
in instrumental music. It would have struck Handel as absurd to 
transfer his dramatic harmony to pure concert-music, and he therefore 
abstained from mixing styles which, according to his xsthetic convic- 


tions, were incompatible. 
* * 
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HANDELIAN LACUNA: A PROJECT 
By JACOB MAURICE COOPERSMITH 


N THE PREFACE to the first volume ' of the edition of the German 
Handel-Gesellschaft,? Dr. Friedrich Chrysander,® who undertook the 
difficult task of editing the “complete” works of Handel, wrote: 


Previous attempts to bring out a complete edition of Handel’s works* yielded 
convincing proof of the difficulties of such an enterprise. . . . With regard to the 
sources at our disposal,® we are placed in a favourable position, as compared with 
our predecessors. Whilst our most presumptuous wishes only extended to the 
inspection of those original manuscripts and other subsidiary aids, whose existence 
was already known, and which had been at the disposal of the previous English 
editors, a perfectly new source was unexpectedly opened to us by the conducting 
scores © of Handel’s works becoming known. 


Almost thirty-five years have elapsed since the appearance of the last 
volume of HG. The necessity for an authoritative edition of Handel’s 
works, which could be made more available for constant study through 
the medium of an adequately detailed thematic index, has become more 
and more pronounced. With this idea in mind, I prepared a thematic 
index of the printed works of Handel, based upon HG and other printed 


1 Susanna (Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel, October 16, 1858). 
2 Hereafter cited as HG. 


3 For a summary of his work, v. the following, all by Emil Krause: Chrysander’s Handel- 
Reform in Correspondenzblatt des evangelischen Kirchengesangvereins xv, No. 7-9 (Leipzig, 
1905) and Chronologisches Verzeichnis der bisherigen Auffiihrungen von Handel's Werken in 
Friedrich Chrysander’s Bearbeitung in Zeitschrift der internationalen Musik-Gesellschaft ii, 20 
(Leipzig, 1900); for the organization, functions, and history of HG, v. the same author's 
Chrysander’s Gesamt-Ausgabe der Werke Handel's in Monatshefte fiir Musikgeschichte xxxvi, 
33-56 (Leipzig, 1904) and Didaktisches fiir junge Musiker und Musikfreunde (Hamburg, C. 
Boysen, 1893). 

4 All incomplete; the more important of these are: 

(a) Arnold, Samuel (ed.). The Works of G. F. Handel (180 numbers in 50 volumes). 
London, 1785-97. 

(b) The Works of Handel (16 volumes, printed for members of the Handel Society). 
London, 1844-58. 

5 Such as the autograph material and Smith transcripts in the British and Fitzwilliam 
Museums, as well as early printed editions of music and text. 

6 Mainly transcribed by Smith Jr., some with autograph corrections and additions. Chrysander 
subsequently purchased the set from Victor Schoelcer, who bought it at a ridiculously low figure 
from a bookseller in Bristol. Through the former's efforts, a fund was raised, enabling him to 
resell the collection to the Hamburg Stadt-Bibliothek, where it is now permanently housed. 
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sources.’ While occupied with this work, I found that such an index 
would account for but approximately two-thirds of Handel’s total out- 
put. At this point, I formulated a project, which aimed at the com- 
pletion of Chrysander’s valuable, but dated, work. Broadly viewed, this 
project falls into the following categories: 


I. The publication of newly-discovered music by Handel, and the correction of 
the existing volumes of HG, the whole being brought together by a thorough 
Revisions-Bericht. 

II. The thematic index of the Collected Works of Handel. 

III. The fragments and sketches. 
IV. The publication of further supplementary sources from which Handel derived 
ideas. 

V. The completion of the Chrysander Biography of Handel. 


These will now be discussed consecutively. 


* * 
* 


I. 

Discounting his numerous duties as editor of several musical journals, 
the limited time at his disposal each year for Handelian research in 
England and elsewhere, the preparation of his monumental biography 
of Handel—among other activities—, it will readily be seen why Chry- 
sander could not possibly complete HG. The materials with which he 
worked were limited. 

Since his time, three collections of major importance have come to 
light °; a fourth,® was only casually examined by him. Not only have 
we been able to cull a mass of unpublished music from this new material, 
but, also, we now have the means by which the present HG volumes 
may be supplemented and corrected, so that the large gaps *° now exist- 
ing in those volumes may be filled. Furthermore, modern library 
methods, through the agency of detailed catalogues and other publica- 
tions, make possible a more comprehensive survey of Handelian ma- 


7A duplicate set may be seen in the Widener Library of Harvard University. 
8 Viz.: (a) The Granville Collection of Smith transcripts (British Museum). 
(b) The Aylesford Collection of Smith transcripts (British Museum, the library of 
Newman Flower, Esq., and 15 volumes in the Library of Congress, Washington). 
(c) The Abbate Fortunato Santini Collection of early transcripts, some with autograph 
corrections and additions (now on permanent loan to the library of the Friedrich- 
Wilhelms Universitat, Miinster i. W., Germany). 
9 The Lennard Collection of transcripts by Smith and others (Fitzwilliam Museum) owned 
privately in Chrysander’s time. 
10 As, for example, the large lacuna in Scenes 8-9 of Act II of Ottone (HG 66). 
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terials than was possible to Chrysander. Errors in cataloguing, neverthe- 
less, occur quite frequently; it was essential, therefore, that the manu- 
scripts in the various libraries and archives of England, the Continent, 
and the United States be examined at first hand. In numerous instances, 
detached pages of autographs were found in two or more libraries, 
which, when properly reconstructed, brought to light complete and 
unpublished compositions.”* 

All this new material will be embodied in the following new volumes 


to be added to HG: ” 


HG 34-38 Supplement: Church Music. 

HG 49a: German Lieder, French Chansons, Italian Canzone, and English 
Songs. 

HG 4gb: Detached Recitativi and Arie. 

HG 50-52b Supplement: Canzate. 

HG 97: Opera and Oratorio Supplements (Vocal and Instrumental). 

HG 098: Supplementary Instrumental Music. 

HG 99: Revisions-Bericht and Facsimiles of Handel-Autographs. 

HG 100: Thematic Index of the Collected Works of Handel. 


Il. 

The thematic index presents in compact and abbreviated form the 
complete musical output of Handel. As was indicated above, the monu- 
mental Urtext in HG was used as a groundwork for this index. To 
this foundation are added now thematizations of the many new works 
which do not appear in that edition. Included also is a section in which 
are collected all works of doubtful authenticity. Detailed information 
is listed under each work, with reference to the locale and call-numbers 
of autographs and authentic transcripts, the first or the original edition, 
and, in the case of dramatic works, the author of the libretto. 


11 Two instances will suffice to make this point clear: 

(a) The unpublished cantata, Diana Cacciatrice, was reconstructed by me from three 
fragments (apparently without any relation to each other, according to the card- 
catalogue) in the Prussian State Library, and a large fragment in the library of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 

The unpublished cantata, Ero e Leandro, was reconstructed from a forty-page frag- 
ment of the autograph, now in the possession of Frau Maria Floersheim-Koch of 
Frankfurt a.M. (to whom I am indebted for a positive of a photostat which she kindly 
had deposited in the van Hoboken Meister-Archiv fiir Photogramme of the Vienna 
National-Bibliothek)—and a smaller fragment, which practically completes this cantata, 
in the Musikbibliothek Peters. 

12 The last volume in HG is numbered 94 (the opera, Detdamia); the facsimiles of Jephtha 
and the Messiah are now numbered 95 and 96, respectively. 

13 Spurious works will be discussed in the Revisions-Bericht. 
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The whole thematic index is appended by five sub-indices * which 
serve as a complete system of cross-reference to HG, as well as an 
iconography of Handel *° and a bibliography,’°—both of the latter find- 
ing a place in a thematic index. 

More than the usual mere enumeration, this bibliography has been 
constructed with an eye to practical and scholarly utility. Thus, it in- 
cludes not only an author-classification,” but also a classified index of 
the bibliography, a similar chronological index, a section devoted to 
Handel-Festival, and finally, one, to Handeliana. 

The present thematic index represents a distinct advance over previ- 
ous works of this type, both in completeness and musicality of the 
thematization and in the variety of aids which it offers to the Handelian 
and Handel-scholar. 

Ill. 

Of considerable importance to students of Handelian method and 
style, are the numerous fragments and sketches ** by Handel that are 
found in the British and Fitzwilliam Museums. Chrysander has already 
pointed out ™ the value of studying these initial musical ideas, which, 
the author believes, made it possible for Handel to compose so rapidly. 

Whether or not to include the larger fragments that could positively 
be identified as parts of works already published in HG, was a problem 
that presented itself in several instances. It was thought expedient 
that these larger fragments be published in the new volumes” to be 
added to HG. 

More difficult, however, is the problem of attribution of those frag- 

14 Viz.: Appendix A: HG by number. 

Appendix B: A Classified Index of the Complete Works. 
Appendix C: An Index of the Characters in the Vocal Works. 
Appendix D: An Index of the First-Lines in the Vocal Works. 
Appendix E: An Index of Instrumental Titles and Tempi. 
Appendix F: An Iconography of Handel. 

Appendix G: A Bibliography of Handel. 

15 Revised from my article: A List of Portraits, Sculptures, etc. of Georg Friedrich Handel 
in Music & Letters xiii, 156-67 (London, 1932). 

16 The most complete published bibliography of Handel appeared as Handel Jahrbuch 1933 
(Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel, 1934). Dr. Kurt Taut, its author, has given us an excellent 
foundation for a larger and more comprehensive work. 

17 Classified under two main categories: Criticism and Analysis and Biography, each in turn 
subdivided into Books and Periodicals. 

18 To be published in the Handel Jahrbuch as one of the Veréffentlichungen of the new 
Handel-Gesellschaft. 

19 In his excellent preface to the facsimile of the oratorio, Jephtha (HG 95). 

20 Y. the list given supra. 
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ments and sketches which may derive from works by other composers.”" 
It is obvious that many of these musical ideas contain the key to Handel’s 
“plagiaristic” tendencies. I hope that a definitive collection of these 
sketches will lead to a more satisfactory solution of the whole problem 
of Handelian “plagiarisms” than has hitherto been possible. 


IV. 
HG contains six supplementary sources from which Handel “plagia- | 
rized.” *” To these, we are now able to add two, of major importance.” 
Another volume™ of smaller supplementary sources will include the | 
remainder of the known music from which Handel culled ideas. Thus, 
when correlated with a study of thé fragments and sketches, this new 
material will make available the groundwork for a critical study of | 
Handel’s method of composition. 


V. 

Chrysander’s biography of Handel ® is not only incomplete,” but 
also in need of careful revision. Many changes by Chrysander himself 
appeared in musical journals, subsequent to the publication of the bio- 
graphy. In addition, a mass of new biographical data has accumulated 
since his death. The incorporation of all this new material, the whole 
adequately indexed, is extremely essential if Chrysander’s biography is 
to be a valuable adjunct to Handel-research. 


21 Unfortunately, a volume of these sketches (c. 1698) at one time in the possession of 
Lady Rivers (a step-daughter of John Christopher Smith, Jr.) has disappeared; v. William Coxe’s 
Anecdotes of George Frederick Handel, and John Christopher Smith .... p. 56 (London, 
Printed by W. Bulmer and Co., sold by Cadell and Davies, . . . 1799). 

22 HG Supplements I—VI; for the titles v. “Handel-Gesellschaft” in Grove (vol. ii); for 
the best available presentation of the problem of Handelian “plagiarism", v. Sedley Taylor's 
The Indebtedness of Handel to Works by Other Composers; . . . (Cambridge, The University } 
Press, 1906). 

23 (a2) HG Supplement VII: An Oratorio Passionale by Karl Heinrich Graun; v. Ebenezer 

Prout’s Graun’s “Passion-Oratorio”, and Handel's knowledge of it in Monthly Musi- 
cal Record xxiv; 97-98, 121-23 (London, 1894). 

(b) HG Supplement VIII: PAilomela pia, melos suum sexies repetens: sive Missae sex a 
IV. vocibus, Il, violinis, Il. clarinis, vel lituis ad libitum, et organo, . .. by Franz 
Johann Habermann; v. Max Seiffert’s Franz Joseph Habermann in Kirchen- 
musikalisches Jahrbuch pp. 81-94 (Regensburg, Pustet, 1903); v. also, J. S. Shedlock’s | 
Handel and Habermann in The Musical Times xlv, 805-06 (London, 1904). 


24 HG Supplement IX. 
25 G. F. Handel, 3 vols. (Leipzig, Breitkopf & Hartel, 1858-67; reprinted in 1919). 
26 The period, 1740-59 is lacking. 
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The author has attempted to outline broadly in this paper a project 
which, when complete, will bring Handel-research up to date. At the 
moment, the thematic index, the volume of holograph documents, and 
most of the unpublished music are ready for publication. While the 
exigencies of the moment make it highly improbable that all of the 
material outlined in this project will be published, it is hoped that at 
least the supplementary volumes to be added to HG and the thematic 
index will find a patron. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


NCE more we have the edifying spectacle of Mr. Ernest Newman 
rising in his wrath to shatter and destroy what he is pleased to 
term a “romantic legend.” Musical biography, according to Mr. New- 
man, has been especially prone to indulge in such myths. There has 
been a “Wagner legend,” there has been a “Beethoven legend.” Mr. 
Newman, single-handed, went forth to slay them both. Not being able 
to diminish with the pricks of his brilliant pen the glamor exercised by 
these musical giants, he has valiantly tried at least to lower our estimate 
of these composers taken as a compound of flesh, of bone, of nerve, of 
human frailty. 

Mr. Newman now has applied his familiar tactics to “The Man 
Liszt.” * While engaged in the writing of his second Wagner volume, 
Mr. Newman came of necessity upon a great deal of Liszt material, old 
and new, which convinced him that it was his duty to “define” Liszt 
himself “more accurately” than “had yet been done.” For Mr. Newman 
is letting a deep and dark secret out of the bag in confiding to his readers 
that “now it becomes evident that all these years there has been in cir- 
culation a Liszt legend”—we shudder at the thought. But Mr. Newman 
makes the reassuring promise that “it will be the purpose of the present 
book to enquire what foundation there is for that legend.” And as a 
legend-killer Mr. Newman has not his equal. 

With Mr. Newman’s purpose we have no quarrel. He may be 
slightly exaggerating when he begins his book with the assertion that 
“musical biography has always tended to the diffusion of a romantic 
legend rather than to an impartial record of the sober truth.” After all, 
there are Thayer, Abert, Terry, Adler, and a few others of the same 
mettle, who have honestly tried to separate fact from fancy, and have 
done so perhaps even more conscientiously and successfully than has 
Mr. Newman. For they were merely concerned with establishing, as 
clearly as possible, an historical order of events and a logical chain of 
circumstances. They did not try to prove that black was white, and 
vice versa. 

It is precisely this preoccupation with a “case,” this attempt to prove 

1 The Man Liszt, a study of the tragi-comedy of a soul divided against itself. By Ernest 


Newman, xxii + 313 pp.; ill., New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. $3.00. 
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something that exists largely in his own imagination—and only there— 
which prevents Mr. Newman so often from making the fullest and 
freest use of his vast store of learning and his remarkable gifts as a writer. 
As we see it, what Mr. Newman calls the “real tragedy” of Liszt—the 
“dualism of his nature”—is also Mr. Newman’s tragedy: in his one 
organism he harbors two beings, he is a scholar and a crank, he pursues 
the ends of the historian with the methods of the pamphleteer. 

Mr. Newman’s methods, superficially dazzling, are intrinsically 
wrong and objectionable. We shall try to give fair samples of them. 
We have not read the whole of Mr. Newman’s book on Liszt, and we 
have no desire to do so. But we have read those essential sections, dealing 
with “the d’Agoult-Liszt affair,” and we hope to show that we have 
read them with at least as much care as Mr. Newman took in writing 


them. 


Within the last eight years, M. Daniel Ollivier, direct descendant of 
Marie d’Agoult and Liszt, has published for the first time the fragments 
of the Countess’s memoirs that treat of her relations with the musician, 
and what is left of the voluminous correspondence that passed between 
the lovers. The letters shed a great deal of light into the intimate recesses 
of two troubled hearts and giddy heads. Love letters, in cold print, 
exhale the perfumes of the dissecting room and the morgue. These par- 
ticular ones show painfully to what heights of ecstasy and to what depths 
of misery love can lead. But it is preposterous to pretend that their revela- 
tions alter materially the conception that unprejudiced minds had long 
since formed of the characters of Marie and Franz, or of their respective 
“guilt.” 

Mr. Newman is all for whitewashing Marie and for tarring Franz. 
He imputes to Liszt weaknesses that were “ineradicable and incurable”— 
“preach as he may about the ideal, he remained the old showman at 
heart”—“for all his idealism . . . he was perfectly willing to exhibit 
himself as the circus-rider pure and simple.” In this vein Mr. Newman 
continues. He calls Liszt cynical, rough, insincere. Here Mr. Newman’s 
opinions clash with those of M. Ollivier’s, whose sympathies for the 
Countess, as evidenced in his preface to the letters, do not prevent him 
from conceding “le superbe désintéressement, la générosité sans égale” 
of Liszt, to which the correspondence bears telling witness. 

It did not require Mr. Newman to point out that the great and 
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luminous gem which Liszt has added to the crown of music had its 
flaws. Nor was it unknown that his first biographer, Lina Ramann— 
inspired probably by Princess Wittgenstein—overpolished the gem and 
tried to minimize, if not entirely to hide, the flaws. And we shall not 
argue with Mr. Newman how far “the precious pair’—Ramann- 
Wittgenstein—went in their sinister plot to poison the wells of truth in 
advance or to blacken the Countess’s character. The credibility of Lina 
Ramann, in certain respects, has long been doubted; on other points, her 
biography retains the value of first-hand sources. 

It is admitted that Ramann’s account of the d’Agoult-Liszt affair 
was colored and partial. What we maintain is that Mr. Newman’s is 
equally so, only the distribution of color is changed. Mr. Newman 
lays great stress on how the affair started, or rather on who started it. 
He rejects indignantly the imputation that Marie “Potiphar” lured or 
ensnared a poor, innocent Franz “Joseph” aged twenty-two. He would 
have us believe that the shoe is on the other foot; that Liszt—who was 
admittedly of a “donjuanesque” temper—seduced Marie and broke up 
a happy family. 

Now, the letters of Liszt’s and Marie’s that M. Ollivier reprints, are 
largely undated. And the order in which these undated letters are 
printed is for the most part arbitrary and occasionally—as is shown by 
internal evidence—incorrect. The first ones of Liszt, belonging prob- 
ably to the spring and summer of 1833, bear no date. The earliest dated 
letter of Liszt’s in the volume is a brief note of August 8, 1833. In it Liszt 
asks the Countess for “twelve minutes of speech” and tells her: “It is in 
your power to render me an immense service; my poor and miserable 
destiny is in your hands. I dare hope that you will not refuse me. It 
has nothing to do with you or me, but with Adele.” Adele was the 
Countess de Laprunaréde with whom Liszt had spent part of the winter 
1832-33 at a castle in the Alps. The names of other women—and refer- 
ences to Marie’s evident jealousy of such women—appear repeatedly in 
these early letters. Liszt had not yet formed a binding attachment for 
Marie. But the contents of this particular note are not nearly so impor- 
tant as is the date. The note is preceded in the book by about twenty 
undated letters, and is followed by about twenty more letters written 
by Liszt in 1833, some without date, some with date, the latest dated one 
being of December 18, 1833. 

Mr. Newman was aware of the note that bears the date of August 
8, because he refers to it in a footnote and deduces from it that Marie 
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and Franz “must have known each other since at least the spring of that 
year.” (He could have found much stronger and earlier evidence to 
that effect.) Mr. Newman treats Liszt’s 1833 letters in the order in 
which M. Ollivier prints them. Mr. Newman writes: “From the begin- 
ning, it is clear, Liszt had been powerfully attracted to Marie.” He 
would have us believe that the attraction was immediately amatory. 
And to this end he picks at random a sentence here and a sentence there 
that might confirm this belief; however adroitly he chooses, he is not 
overcareful in translating his texts. “Maintenant ce n'est plus un nom 
que je redis a chaque heure” does not mean “There is only one name 
now that I repeat every hour.” But of such slips we shall presently find 
more and graver ones. 

As a matter of fact, the first letters of Liszt’s are decidedly not love 
letters. They are bare of words of endearment. He addresses Marie 
consistently as “Madame” and never, throughout 1833, by her first name. 
The crescendo of passionate avowals is slow in getting under way. Even 
when he writes to her: “O schreiben Sie mir oft, Sie schreiben so gittlich, 
so herzlich, alle Ihre Worte flammen so innig” (“Oh, write me often, you 
write so divinely, so cordially, all your words burn so warmly”)—which 
occurs in the thirteenth letter of M. Ollivier’s order, and which Mr. 
Newman cites as proof conclusive that Liszt had lost his heart to Marie— 
Liszt is merely paying the Countess polite compliments that he sprinkles 
between the news of the day or references to such writers as Mme. 
Desbordes-Valmore, Victor Hugo, and Dumas. Indeed, in the next let- 
ter, he writes to Marie: “One single passion |Liszt’s italics], one single 
faith have I left upstanding in my heart, it is the faith, the passion of 
work.” Does a man write thus to a woman if he wishes her to believe 
that his only passion is she, that to her alone belongs his heart? 

The quotations from Liszt’s letters are marshalled by Mr. Newman 
in what is made to appear as a chronological sequence. The last one 
from the 1833 series ends: “If you are afraid of always using the same 
address, you could write to me sometimes care of Madame Vial, Rue 
Chantereine 21. I am sure of her, though I have never spoken to her 
of you.” This is taken from the last of Liszt’s 1833 letters printed on 
p. 53 of M. Ollivier’s collection. M. Ollivier follows this with four 
letters headed “Madame d’Agoult a Liszt.” Among these four letters, 
the last two are dated, the first one of them bearing the superscription 
“Croissy, 20 Mai, 1833, dimanche soir, 11 heures.” This is almost three 
months prior to Liszt’s note of August 8. 
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Yet, Mr. Newman—having taken the reader through the Liszt letters 
into December 1833—writes: “At this stage we have apparently the first 
of Marie’s letters to him that have been preserved. She addresses him 
as ‘Monsieur,’ and discusses points connected with literature and music.” 
The intended inference is obvious. The reader is made to believe that 
after a correspondence that has lasted for more than six months, during 
which Liszt has supposedly grown more and more fervent in his epis- 
tolary style, the coy and shrinking Marie still talks only literature and 
music, and addresses him with a formal “Monsieur.” 

Mr. Newman omits to say in his narrative that among the four letters 
from Marie, the third one is dated as early as May 20. Mr. Newman 
omits to say that in this letter will be found the impassioned appeal: 
“A genoux, Franz, a genoux, priez pour moi, sauvez-moi.” Mr. New- 
man translates this phrase: “On your knees, pray for me, save me.” 
Mr. Newman suppresses “Franz.” Why? This letter was written on a 
Sunday night; on Monday morning (Lund: matin) Marie added a post- 
script which reads: “Mais non, je suis absurde, vous avez raison de ne 
pas m’ écrire davantage, mais c'est que, voyez-vous, je vous aime quelque- 
fois bétement et dans ces moments-la je ne comprends plus que je ne 
pourrais, ne saurais et ne devrais pas étre pour vous une pensée absorbante 
comme vous l’étes pour moi.” Mr. Newman translates the first phrase 
of this: “No, I am not absurd,” when the sense of it is the exact opposite. 
But Mr. Newman is in too much of a hurry to reach his foregone con- 
clusion to pay attention to such details. Instead of pointing out to the 
reader that already in May 1833, Marie made a full-fledged declaration 
of love to Liszt, called him in her letters by his first name, upbraided 
him for not writing more often, and admitted that she had no power, 
no means, no right to ask that she be as absorbing a thought for him 
as he is for her; instead of presenting all the evidence and interpreting 
it impartially, Mr. Newman is only concerned with making out his 
“case” against the Princess Wittgenstein and Liszt: 


. it is time the quietus was given to the malicious fiction of the Ramann- 
Wittgenstein chapter on her [Marie]. The Princess’s account of the matter which 
can derive ultimately only from Liszt, has no congruity whatever with the facts. 
It was not, as she [ Ramann] makes out, a case of a selfish, erotic, designing woman 
drawing an innocent young idealist into her toils out of pure vanity. 


It was not exactly that; but what Mr. Newman would have us think 
it was, has equally little congruity with the facts. We do not care to 
apply to his tale the qualifying “malicious,” but it comes nearer fiction 
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than biography; it is an arrangement of selected data to fit into a pre- 
conceived pattern of Mr. Newman’s design. 


* * 
* 


In 1833, when Marie and Franz met, Marie had been married for six 
years. She was 28 years old, or six years older than Liszt, whose youthful 
charm and grace have been immortalized by the pencil of Ingres. 
On the first page of Marie’s Memoirs (Calmann-Lévy, Paris, 1927) we 
read: “From the day of my marriage, I did not know one day of joy.” 
She fell in love with Liszt. She asked him to her town house, to her 
country place, Croissy. What attracted Liszt to her in the beginning 
was probably Marie’s Schwarmerei and Schéngeisterei—maladies of the 
age—, the state of emotional exaltation and intellectual rarefaction in 
which she delighted. She had attacks of religion and mysticism. They 
found a vibrant echo in Franz’s tormented soul. She writes to him from 
Croissy in the spring of 1833: “My life is a prayer, a perpetual adoration.” 
And this letter bears the superscription “a un génie par l’entre-mise d'un 
génie de la part d’une béte.” We do not know who was the complacent 
genius-middleman. 

Marie plays the part of “poor stupid” that talks of art and politics, 
quotes the prophets and the poets. She speaks of having gone through 
anguish “that ends sometimes in madness or suicide” (and this long 
before, as Mr. Newman writes, Franz “spoke of the passion with which 
she had inspired him, of his insensate hopes, of the fascination of sui- 
cide”), and then she adds: “I wanted to tell you that, whatever my 
present or future sufferings may be, you must not weep over any of them, 
because you have done more to benefit me than you can ever do to hurt 
me.” And in a letter of May 26, from Croissy, Marie writes: “My days 
had grown somber because I no longer had your gaze, your smile to give 
them life; now they are here, foremost in my heart, all around me in all 
that I see, in all that I breathe.” Will Mr. Newman still pretend that 
Marie made no advances, that she was not the first to make them? 

Mr. Newman enlarges upon Liszt’s sense of social inferiority. Tucked 
away in a footnote, the reader will find Mr. Newman’s quotations from 
Marie’s letter of May 26. And here he translates: “Then I told her 
[an unidentified Duchess] that they [society] found very ridiculous the 
footing on which you had established yourself in our [Marie’s] salons, 
this familiarity, etc., etc. Upon which she raised her ducal head 
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haughtily to give me to understand that she would never yield an inch 
to the silly croaking of these frogs, and that, with her, /es gens aimables 
avaient toujours raison.” To this Mr. Newman adds the following 
reflection: 

Even well-meant consolation of this kind must have been galling to Liszt, as 
reminding him of his social inferiority, and at first sight, it seems tactless and 
cruel on the Countess’s part to tell him of such things. We have to remember, 
however, that the question was a serious one in the French society of that epoch. 
Her object was the kindly one of assuring Liszt that his real friends would not 
submit to be separated from him by these unjust social conventions, 


Mr. Newman could have spared himself this apology in Marie’s 
behalf had he read the French text more carefully. What people appar- 
ently laughed at was not the way Liszt established himself in Marie’s 
salon, but the way she had established him there—which makes a slight 
difference. The French reads “Alors je lui dis qu’on avait trouvé fort 
ridicule le pied sur lequel nous vous avions [and not “vous vous étiez’”’! | 
établi dans nos salons.” \t was Marie who had made herself ridiculous, 
not Liszt. But these are mere trifles that do not count in Mr. Newman’s 
larger plan of making Marie out the patiently yielding saint and Liszt 
the parvenu devil incarnate who injects his corrosive and sulphuric 
presence into the polite salons of the Faubourg and tries to batter down 
the barriers of society. He did not have to batter, they fell before him. 
Too easily to please him. Liszt, in one of his 1833 letters to Marie, 
writes: “Moreover, you have known for a long time that I do not count 
upon friends, especially not upon diplomats, barons, or faubouriens.” 

Mr. Newman cites Marie as writing in her memoirs that at the time 
of her meeting with Liszt “there existed extreme differences of educa- 
tion” between the two. Here the good Countess exaggerates. And Mr. 
Newman does likewise when he adds: 


We have to remember that Liszt’s life as an infant prodigy had left gaps in his 
general education of which he himself was acutely conscious not only at that time 
but all his life, and which we find him doing his best to repair in later years by 
wide if somewhat unsystematic reading. 


It is difficult to understand how Mr. Newman can make such a 
statement in the face of the very letters that he has under discussion, 
letters that abound in references to Petrarch, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Montaigne, Ecclesiastes, Saint Augustine, Lamartine, de Sénancour, de 
Maistre, and such literary acquaintances as Heine, Victor Hugo, Dumas, 
Gautier and “ce cher Monsieur Balzac.” One is forced to believe that 
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Mr. Newman gets a satisfaction from belittling “the man Liszt,” even 
when his aspersions are so clumsy and so foolish. 


* * 
* 


It would lead too far to track down all of Mr. Newman’s verbal 
inaccuracies—he translates “un sens divin” with “a sign from Heaven” 
and “les assises du monde ancien” with “the assizes of the world”— 
but there are one or two matters left in connection with “the d’Agoult- 
Liszt affair” of sufficient importance to challenge Mr. Newman’s account 
or interpretation of them. 

We do not know exactly when Marie and Franz became lovers. It 
is certain that it was not a spontaneous surrender or a deliberate siege on 
Franz’s part. For one thing, he was the darling of all that was fair and 
seductive. His choice was ample as well as select. And even in the early 
stages of their friendship, Marie now and then apparently got on Franz’s 
nerves. He sought the company of other women. She betrayed her 
jealousy. She complained that his letters were dry, too matter of fact. 

On August 25, 1834—or more than a year after their first meeting— 
he writes to her in his polyglot manner: “Schreiben Sie mir bald.” Some 
three weeks later, from the Post Office in Rennes, he sends her a long and 
rambling letter which begins with a characteristic invocation of death 
as his “seule et unique pensée” and then goes on: 

O, wie heiss, wie gliihend ist noch dein letzter Kuss auf meinen Lippen! Wie 
himmlisch, wie géttlich dein Seufzer in meinem Busen—ja, dir alles, Herzliebste, 


fiir dich alles. 


This, so far as we can discover, is the first time that Liszt employs, 
instead of “Sie,” the “du” that lovers stammer. It must have a sig- 
nificance, be an indication. His desire has flared up. Destiny is taking 
its inevitable course. 

Mr. Newman thinks that “as early as March [1835] they must have 
been lovers in the material fact as well as in spiritual aspiration.” There 
is no reason to believe that they were not lovers already by the autumn 
of 1834. In December 1834, Marie lost the older of her two young 
daughters by Count d’Agoult. While the child lay dying, she still thought 
only of Franz. And Franz wrote her a high-strung letter, overflowing 
with love, gratitude, remorse: “Tenez, ne m’écoutez pas, ne me lisez 
point. Je crois que je deviens fou, mais je vous aime tant et si grandement 
et st hautement.” 
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Marie was deeply affected by the child’s death. She had the younger 
daughter sent to a boarding school, she retired to Croissy, and with- 
drew completely from her husband. Liszt took refuge with the Abbé de 
Lamennais. As she writes in her memoirs, Marie was grateful to Franz 
that he left her thus entirely to herself and to her grief. 

Here Mr. Newman, misled by what evidently is a mistake in the 
Countess’s recollection, says that “there followed six months of angry 
rebellion against the Fates; then her nerves broke and she sank into a 
condition of apathy that seemed the prelude to a decline. During all 
this time she had had no word from Franz, nor had his name been 
mentioned in her presence.” 

Over this whole period the veil of uncertainty is drawn. We know 
little about Liszt’s movements during this time. But a simple calculation 
will prove that the separation and silence never lasted for six months. 

The first child of Liszt and Countess d’Agoult, Blandine, was born 
on December 18, 1835. 

Mr. Newman takes great pains in destroying the “legend” of Liszt’s 
flight from France in May 1835, and the alleged pursuit by Marie. What 
the letters reveal—more plainly than Marie’s memoirs—and what the 
evidence teaches us, is that, if Marie had welcomed and appreciated 
Liszt’s temporary retirement after the death of her child, the retirement 
lasted only a few weeks, and not six months. It is likely that late in 
April or early in May, Marie told Franz that she was to become a 
mother. There are some four or five undated letters of Franz that per- 
tain to this period. “Mon cacur déborde d’émotions et de bonheur!” he 
writes her. It was his first child. These notes breathe dignity, joy, 
genuine love. He prays for the day that she will say to him that she is 
ready to efface, forget, to forgive for ever “all that was possibly incom- 
plete, painful, and miserable in the past; let us belong wholly to one 
another, for now I understand and forgive you as much as I love you.” 
And he adds “When that day comes (and may it come soon) we shall 
flee far from the world, we shall live, love and die alone.” The day must 
have come very soon indeed. For in the first week of June 1835, Marie 
joined Franz in Basel. 

Marie’s account—in her memoirs—of the events that led up to her 
departure from Paris is patently incomplete and inaccurate. But nothing 
that she writes there, nothing that is contained in the correspondence, 
warrants M. Ollivier’s statement, in his preface to the letters, that “after 
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a long and painful struggle, in which all the resistances of her con- 
science yielded to the transports and the mad will of Liszt, she left with 
him in 1835.” 

If he pressed Marie to leave Paris and follow him to Switzerland, it 
was because gallantly and unflinchingly Liszt accepted the responsibility 
that his prospective parenthood laid upon him. 

It is in line with Mr. Newman’s tactics that on page 159 of his book 
he writes: 

As indefatigable in love as in composition, he [Liszt] gave the nineteenth cen- 
tury not only some of its most notable music but several of its best musicians. His 
works in the latter genre, however, were issued to the world under other signatures 
than his. It would be indiscreet, of course, to mention the names of those who are 
generally credited with the honour of having owned Liszt for a father. 


All comment is superfluous. 


* 


Enough of Mr. Newman’s inaccuracies, omissions, distortions, ex- 
aggerations. He writes: “the untruth, the hypocrisy, the inability to dis- 
tinguish between fact and fancy, are all on the side of Liszt and the 
Princess.” Mr. Newman has great confidence in his forensic talents, 
when pleading his “cases.” Verdicts are known to have been upset. 
Liszt, too, had confidence, of a different sort. In the autumn of 1834 
he wrote to Marie: “La justice ou l’injustice du monde 4 mon égard ne 
me blesse ni me chagrine. Mais j'ai encore la faiblesse de souffrir de ce 
que vous me dites. Toutefois, dites toujours.” And so he might now 
say to Mr. Newman—“Dites toujours!” 

Mr. Cecil Gray, in his recent and excellent life of Philip Heseltine 
(alias Peter Warlock), says apropos of Mr. Newman: 


In the Journal of the brothers Goncourt the eminent French literary critic 
Taine is compared with a dog which belonged to an acquaintance of theirs. ‘Il 
quétait, il arrétait, il faisait tout le manége d’un chien de chasse d’une maniére 
merveilleuse; seulement il n’avait pas de nez.’ The simile always reminds me 
of Mr. Newman, who knows everything that there is to be learnt about music, 
but is generally quite at sea wherever a purely aesthetic issue is involved. He has 
no nose, in fact, like the Goncourt dog. 


It is strange that where a purely historical issue is involved, Mr. 
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Newman so often is also quite at sea. Is it possible that Mr. Newman’s 
eyesight is as deficient as his olfactory sense? Or is he sometimes wilfully 
just a little blind—blind to everything but his zgmis fatuus? And yet, it 
may be safely assumed that Mr. Newman will continue to regard it as 
his supreme mission in life to debunk musical biography. If only he did 
the job in such a manner that it would obviate the need of debunking 
the debunker. Cc. E. 
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Lawson, ELIZABETH 
Music in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association; a guide to program planning. 
104 p, 8°. New York: The Womans Press, 
1934. 

Martruay, Tosias AuGustus 
The act of musical concentration. Being 
the fourth of six psychology lectures for 
music-makers. 35 p, 8°. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. 

MENKE, W. 
History of the trumpet of Bach and Handel; 
a new point of view and new instruments. 
London: W. Reeves. [English and Ger- 
man text.] 

Murpocu, WILLIAM 
Chopin: his life. 410 p, 8°. 
J. Murray, 1934. 


London: 


NELSON, STANLEY R, 
All about jazz. With a foreword by Jack 
Hylton. 190 p, 8°. London: Heath Cran- 
ton, Ltd., 1934. 

THe New Musica Epucator, py EIGHTEEN 
Auruors. Edited by Harvey Grace. 4 vol. 
London: Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd. 


NeEwMan, ERNEST 

The man Liszt; a study of the tragi-comedy 
of a soul divided against itself. xxii, 313 p, 
8°. London: Cassell and Co., Ltd., 1934. 
Stories of the great operas and their com- 
posers. 322, 335, 371 p, 8°. New York: 
Garden City Publishing Co., 1935. [Re- 
print in one vol.] 
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O’ConNELL, CHARLES 
The Victor book of the symphony. With a 
foreword by Leopold Stokowski. xviii, 530 
p, 8°. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., 1934. 


OrRTMANN, Otto RUDOLPH 
Problems in the elements of ear-dictation. 
(Research studies in music: Department of 
Research of the Conservatory of Music. No. 
2) 95 p, 8°. Baltimore: The Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, 1934. 


Parry, CHARLEs Husertr Hastincs 
Studies of great composers. 20th edition. 
vi, 376 p, 8°. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1934. 


Peter CurisTIAN LuTKIN, 1858-1931. (North- 
western University Bulletin, Lutkin mem- 
orial issue) 24 p, 8°. Evanston, IIl.; Pub- 
lished by the University, 1931. 


PLUNKETT-GREENE, HARRY 
From Blue Danube to Shannon. viii, 179 p. 
London: P. Allan & Co., 1934. 


Pratt, WALDo SELDEN 
The problem of music in the church. 
(Northwestern University Bulletin, vol. 
XXXI, no. 15), 16 p, 8°. Evanston, IIl.: 
Published by the University, 1930. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Sixtieth session, 1933-1934. xix, 104 p, 8°. 
Leeds: Whitehead & Miller, Ltd., 1934. 


Rattray, R. F. 
Bernard Shaw: a chronicle and an introduc- 
tion. 256 p, 8°. London: Duckworth, 
1934. [Discusses Shaw and music.] 


Rosinson, RayMonp 
Harmony, elementary and advanced. 71 1, 
4°. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 
Inc., 1934. [Photo-lithoprint.] 


SAMINSKY, LAZARE 
Music of the Ghetto and the Bible. vii, 261 
p, 8°. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
1934. 

ScHoLes, PERCY ALFRED 
Music and puritanism, with an appendix on 
dancing and puritanism. (Diss., Lausanne) 
95 p, 8°. Vevey: Sauberlin & Pfeiffer, 1934. 
The Puritans and music in England and 
New England; a contribution to the cultural 
history of two nations. xxii, 428 p, 8°. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1934. 


SmitH, HENRY AUGUSTINE AND Mary Louise 
MAXWELL 
The organization and administration of 
choirs. (Northwestern University Bulletin, 
vol. XXXII, no. 49) 16 p, 8°. Evanston, 
Ill.: Published by the University, 1932. 


SPAETH, SIGMUND 
The facts of life in popular song. 148 p, 
8°. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1934. 


Terry, RicHarp RUNCIMAN 
Voodooism in music, and other essays. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 


1934. 


TREND, JoHN BRANDE 
Manuel de Falla and Spanish music. New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1935. [New ed.] 


TURNER, WALTER JAMES 
Berlioz: the man and his work. viii, 374 Pp, 
8°. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1934. 


VaLe, WALTER S. 
Tone production in the human voice; a 
handbook for singers, clerical and lay. 
60 p, 8°. London: The Faith Press, Ltd. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH 
National music. ix, 146 p, 8°. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934. 


WALTON, ALEXANDER 
Architecture and music; a study in reciprocal 
values. 33 p. Cambridge: W. Heffer & 
Sons, Ltd., 1934. 


WEYBRIGHT, VICTOR 
Spangled Banner; the story of Francis Scott 
Key. xi, 307 p, 8°. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1935. 


Year Book FoR 1934 OF THE BRITISH FEDERA- 
TION OF MusicaL COMPETITION FESTIVALS. 
214 p, 8°. London: The Federation Office, 
1934. 

YEARBOOK OF THE Music Epucators NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 27th year, 1934. 437 Pp, 8°. 
Chicago: The Music Educators National 
Conference, 1935. 


ABENDROTH, WALTER 
Hans Pfitzner. 518 p, gr. 8°. Miinchen: 
A. Langen/G. Miiller, 1935. 
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ALTMANN, WILHELM 
Handbuch fir Klaviertriospieler, mit fast 
400 Notenbeispielen. 237 p, 8°. Wolfen- 
biittel: Verlag fiir Musikalische Kultur upd 
Wissenschaft. 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG, ZUM 60. GEBURTSTAG, 13. 
September, 1934. Wien: Universal-Edition, 
1934. 


Das ATLANTISBUCH DER Musik. Herausgegeben 
von Fred Hamel und Martin Hiirlimann, 
unter Mitarbeitung zahlreicher Fachgelehrter 


und Kiinstler. 1060 p, gr. 8°. Berlin, 
Zurich: Atlantis-Verlag, 1934. 
BAcH-JAHRBUCH, 31. Jahrgang, 1934. Im 


Auftrage der Neuen Bachgesellschaft heraus- 
gegeben von Arnold Schering. 131 p, 8°. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1935. 


BaRESEL, ALFRED 


Robert Teichmiiller und die Leipziger 
Klaviertradition. 40 p, 8°. Leipzig: Peters, 
1934. 


Neves BEETHOVEN-JAHRBUCH. 5. Jahbrgang. 
Begriindet und herausgegeben von Adolf 
Sandberger. Braunschweig: Litolff, 1933. 


GOTTLIEB 
Billroth und Brahms im Briefwechsel. _ viii, 
528 p, 4°. Berlin und Wien: Urban & 
Schwarzenberg, 1935. 


Bory, RoBert 
Franz Liszt und Marie d’Agoult in der 
Schweiz. Ubertragen von Ludwig Uberfeldt. 
Ein Liebesroman aus der Romantik. Mit 
unverOffentlichten Briefen aus Familienbe- 
sitz. 154 p, 8°. Dresden: Reissner, 1934. 


BUcKEN: ERNst 
Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft. Liefer- 
ung 80 & 81. H. Besseler: Musik des 
Mittelalters und der Renaissance, Heft 9 & 
10, p. 257-338. 4°. Potsdam: Akade- 
mische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1935. 


Ludwig van Beethoven. grossen 
Meister der Musik) 160 p, 4°. Potsdam: 
Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 
1934. 

Musik aus deutscher Art. 
Schaffstein, 1934. 


63 p, 8° Koln: 
DANCKERT, WERNER 
Beitrage zur Bachkritik. (Jenaer Studien 
zur Musikwissenschaft, Band 1) 72 p, gr. 8°. 
Kassel: Barenreiter-Verlag, 1934. 


EINUNDZWANZIGSTES DEUTSCHES BACHFEST. 
Bremen, vom 6. bis 8. Oktober, 1934. 68 
p, 8°. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1934. 


DrekeE, GERTRAUDE 
Die Bliitezeit des Kindertheaters; ein Bei- 
trag zur Theatergeschichte des 18. und be- 
ginnenden 19. Jahrhunderts. 214 p, gr. 8°. 
Emsdetten: H. & J. Lechte, 1934. 


Drewes, HEINz 
Maria Antonia Walpurgis als Komponistin. 
v, 122 p. Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 1934. 


EBERHARDT, HANs 
Die ersten deutschen Musikfeste in Franken- 
hausen am Kyffhauser und Erfurt 1810, 
1811, 1812 und 1815; ein Beitrag zur 
thiiringischen Musikgeschichte. 29 p, 8°. 
Greiz: Loffler & Co., 1934. 


EINSTEIN, ALFRED 
Geschichte der Musik; die beste kurzgefasste 
Musikgeschichte von den Anfangen bis zur 
jiingsten Gegenwart. Neue Auflage. 167 p, 
8°. Leiden: Sijthoff, 1934. [4th ed.] 


Errret, H 
Kiinstlerschicksal; eine Biographie tiber den 
Komponisten Paul Ertel. 30 1. Bertel: 
Ertel-Gesellschaft. [Reproduced from ms.] 


EscHMANN, HANNS 
Schubert—Beethoven; ein stilkritischer Ver- 
gleich. (Diss., K6ln) 84 p. K6ln: May, 
1934. 


FRANKFURTER ‘THEATER-ALMANACH FUR O- 
PERNHAUS, SCHAUSPIELHAUS UND NEUES 
THEATER. Amtliche Ausgabe. Jg. 18, 1934- 
35. (Verantw.: Walter Miller-Waldenburg) 
87 p, gr. 8°. Frankfurt am Main: M. 
Koebcke, 1934. 


FRIEDLANDER, PAUL 
Die Melodie zu Pindars erstem pythischen 
Gedicht. 53 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig: Hirzel, 
1934. 


FrorscHER, GOTTHOLD 
Geschichte des Orgelspiels und der Orgel- 
komposition. 640 p, gr. 8°. Berlin: M. 
Hesse, 1934. 


Garsusow, N. 
Vielfalt akustischer Grundlagen der Tonart- 
en und Zusammenklange; Theorie der 
Polybasiertheit. 208 p, 8°. Wien: Univer- 
sal-Edition, 1929. 
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GEIRINGER, KARL 
Johannes Brahms. Leben und_ Schaffen 
eines deutschen Meisters. xi, 325 p, 8°. 
Wien: Rohrer, 1935. 


GENNRICH, FRIEDRICH 
Die altfranzoesische Rotrouenge. 84 p. 
Halle: M. Niemeyer. 


GeEr1NG-Rook, EDwarp 
Das Theater des 15. — 16. Jahrhunderts; 
Versuch einer Betrachtung der Theaterge- 
schichte im Lichte der Geisteswissenschaft. 
39 p, gr. 8°. Basel: R. Geering, 1933. 


GESELLSCHAFT DER MUSIKFREUNDE IN WIEN. 
Jahresbericht der Direktion fiir das 118. 
Vereinsjahr (1929-30). 79 p, 8°. Wien: 
Ges. d. Musikfreunde, 1930. 


GoLDMANN, HERMANN 
Selma Kurz; der Werdegang einer Singerin. 
78 p. Bielsko: The Author, 1934. 


Haas, RoBert 
Anton Bruckner. (Die grossen Meister der 
Musik) 160 p. 4°. Potsdam: Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1934. 


HANDBUCH DES OPERNREPERTOIRS, HRSG. VON 
Gortnarpr E, Lrssinc. 207 1, gr. 8°. Dan- 
zig: Westpreussischer Verlag, 1934. 


HEsSELBACHER, KARL 
Der fiinfte Evangelist; das Leben von 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 95 p, kl. 8°. Stutt- 
gart: Quell-Verlag, 1934. 


HeEsses MUSIKER-KALENDER. 57. Jahrgang, 
1935. 3 vol. kl. 8°. Berlin-Schéneberg: M. 
Hesse, 1934. 


Hinicken, 
Samuel Scheidt, ein althallischer Musikus. 
Sein Leben und Wirken. 100 p. Halle: 
Hallische Nachrichten, 1934. 


ErsTER INTERNATIONALER TONFILM-ALMANACH 
(ITA). 4. Auflage. lv, 556 p, 8°. Berlin: 
H. Wendt, 1933. 


JAHRBUCH FUR VOLKSLIEDFORSCHUNG. Im 
Auftrage des Deutschen Volksliedarchivs, 
mit Unterstiitzung von H. Mersmann, H. 
Schewe und E. Seemann, hrsg. von John 
Meier. 4. Jahrgang. 160 p, 8°. Berlin: 
W. de Gruyter, 1934. 


57. JAHRESBERICHT DER STAATLICHEN AKADE- 
MIE DER ‘TONKUNST, HOoOcCHSCHULE FUR 
Musik IN MUNCHEN. 1930/31. 40 p, 4°. 
Miinchen: Gotteswinter, 1931. 


Jove, Fritz 
Deutsche Jugendmusik; eine Frage nach dem 
Wesen im Wandel der Zeit. 55 p, gr. 8°. 
Berlin: Holle & Co., 1934. 


KAUFMANN, Moritz 
Musikgeschichte des Karlsbader Stadtthea- 
ters. Hrsg. von der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
fiir Heimatkunde. 96 p, 8°. Karlsbad: 
Heinisch Verlag, 1932. 


Ken, Cuunc Sik 
Die koreanische Musik; Einfiihrung und 
Besprechung von 17 zum ersten Mal in der 
europaischen Notenschrift itibertragenen 
Kompositionen. 76, 16 p, 4°. Ziirich: 
Heitz & Cie., 1935. 


Kuse, Kari Heinz 
Goethes Faust in franzésischer Auffassung 
und Bihnendarstellung. (Diss., Berlin) 406 
p, 8°. Berlin: E. Ebering, 1932. 


Wirtscuart, RECHT UND DIE Zu- 
KUNFT DFS DEUTSCHEN MUSIKLEBENS; Vor- 
TRAGE UND REDEN VON DER 1. ARBEITSTAG- 
UNG DER REICHSMUSIKKAMMER. Hrsg. vom 
Pressamt der Reichsmusikkammer. Beitrage 
von Richard Strauss. 319 p. Berlin: Parryh- 
sius, 1934. 


LorENz, ALFRED OTTOKAR 
Das Geheimnis der Form bei Richard Wag- 
ner. IV. Band. Der musikalische Aufbau 
von Richard Wagners “Parsifal.”” 211 p, 
8°. Berlin: M. Hesse, 1933. 


Max VON SCHILLINGs, 1868-1933. Gesamt- 
verzeichnis seiner Werke. 19 p. Berlin: 
Frau B. von Schillings, 1934. 


MERSMANN, Hans 
Eine deutsche Musikgeschichte. xi, 523 p, 
gr. 8°. Potsdam, Berlin: Sanssouci Verlag, 
1934. 

MeEyER, RUDOLF 
Hecken- und Gartentheater in Deutschland 
im XVII. und XVIII. Jahrhundert. vii, 
298 p, gr. 8°. Emsdetten: H. & J. Lechte, 
1934. 


MONTNACHER, JOHANNES 
Problem des Accordes der neapolitanischen 
Sexte, mit propagandistischem Nachwort. 
24 p, 8°. Leipzig: F. Schuberth, Jr., 1934. 


Moser, Hans JoAcHIM 
Musik Lexikon. 1005 p, 8°. Berlin: 
M. Hesse, 1935. 
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Mozart, WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
Die Zauberfléte. Unbekannte Handschriften 
und seltene Drucke aus der Frithzeit von 
Mozarts Oper. Hrsg. und eingeleitet von 
Fritz Brukner. 214 p, 8°. Wien: Gilhofer 
& Ranschburg, 1934. 

Peppinc, ERNstT 
Stilwende der Musik. 
Schott, 1934. 


ror p, 8°. Mainz: 


PFEIFFER, HeINz ERNstT 
Theater in Bonn von seinen Anfangen bis 
zum Ende der franzdsischen Zeit (1600- 


1814). 154 p, gr. 8°. Emsdetten: H. & J. 
Lechte, 1934. 

Picut, HERMANN 
Josef Matthias Hauer, 
geistiger Musikauffassung. 


ein Vorkampfer 
(Aus: Anthro- 


posophie, jg. 16, Buch 2) 14 p. Stuttgart: 
Hardt, 1934. 
REIcHs - RUNDFUNK. ENTWICKLUNG. AUFBAU 


uNnD Bepeutunc. Bearbeitet von der Reichs- 


Rundfunk G. M. B. H. 96 p._ Berlin: 
M. Schroder, 1934. 

ScaLERo, LILIANA 
Cosima Wagner. Deutsch von Hans 


Gabriel. 90 p, 8°. Ziirich, Leipzig: 
Rascher, 1934. 


Scumip, Ernst Fritz 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 50 p, 8°. 
Liibeck: Coleman, 1934. 

ScHMipT, Gustav FRIEDRICH 
G. C. Schiirmann. Regensburg: G. Bosse. 


SCHWEITZER, ALBERT 
J. S. Bach. Vorrede von Charles Marie 
Widor. 10. Auflage. xvi, 843 p, gr. 8°. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1934. 

SLEzAK, LEO 
Meine simtlichen Werke. Der Wortbruch. 
329 p, 8°. Berlin: Rowohlt, 1934. 


SourREK, OTAKAR AND PauL STEFAN 
Dvorak. Leben und Werk. 287 p, 8°. 
Wien, Leipzig: Passer, 1935. 

STEINECKE, WOLFGANG 
Die Parodie in der Musik. 
8°.  Wolfenbiittel-Berlin: 
1934. 

STUDIEN ZUR MUSIKWISSENSCHAFT. Beihefte 
der Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Osterreich. 
21. Band. 58 p, 8°. Wien: Universal- 
Edition, 1934. 


viii, 208 p, gr. 
G. Kallmeyer, 


ADAM LE Bossu (pir DE La HALLE) 
Le jeu de Robin et Marion, suivi du Jeu du 
pélerin. Transpositions de Gustave Cohen, 
transcriptions musicales de Jacques Chailley. 
Paris: Delagrave. 

ARNOLDSON, L. P. 
Sedaine et les musiciens de son temps. 255 
p, 8°. Paris: Nizet et Bastard, 1934. 

BiaNquis, GENEVIEVE 
Faust a travers les ages. 
E. Droz, 1934. 


360 p, 12°. Paris: 


Borret, EuGENe 
L’interprétation de la musique frangaise de 
Lully 4 la révolution. 8°. Paris: Alcan, 
1934. 
JORREN, CHARLES VAN DEN 
Inventaire des manuscrits de musique poly- 
phonique qui se trouvent en Belgique 
(Extr. des Acta Musicologica, 1933-1934) 
8°. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1934. 
BRAGARD, ROGER 
André de Pape. Contribution a l'histoire de 
la musique au pays de Liége. 63 p, 8°. 
Liége: Printing Co. Pet. 
BrRUNEAU, ALFRED 
Massenet. 100 p. Paris: Delagrave. 
CHARPENTIER, Louts 
Le chant du Pater. 
déglise.) Paris: Herelle. 


(Extr.: Musique 


Hevesy, ANDRE DE 
Vie de Mozart. 12°. Paris: Editions des 
Portiques, 1933. 

JANSSEN, ARTHUR 


Les danses modernes. 
Lecture au Foyer, 1934. 


40 p, 8°. Bruxelles: 


Laparra, RAou. 


Bizet et "Espagne. 84 p. Paris: Delagrave. 


LEFLON, JEAN 
Henri Hardoiiin et la musique du chapitre 
de Reims au XVIIIe sitcle. iii, 123 p, 8°. 
Reims: Matot, 1934. 

MarKEVITCH 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Paris: Rieder. 

MUSIQUE & CHANSON POPULAIRES. Préface par 
Laszlo Lajtha. 257 p, 8°. Paris: Institut 
International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 
1934. 

NostRAND, Howarp LEE 
Le théatre antique et 4 l’antique en France 
de 1840 4 1900. 328 p, 8°. Paris: E. Droz, 
1934. 
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Panassi£, HuGuEs 
Le jazz hot. Présenté par Louis Armstrong, 
préface d’Eugéne Marsan. 432 p, 8°. Paris: 
R. A. Corréa. 
PourTALis, Guy DE 
Wagner. 8°. Paris: Hachette, 1934. 
Raisin, DENISE 
Méthode de lecture 4 vue pianistique. Tra- 
duction anglaise par Lise Téillac et Temple- 
ton Strong. 48 p, 8°. Paris: M. Sénart, 
1934. [French and English text.]} 
SCHNEIDER, CHARLES 
Essais sur la musique et les lettres. Neu- 
chatel: Editions de la Baconniére. 
SPALDING, WALTER RAYMOND 
Manuel d’analyse musicale. Traduction 
francaise par Firmin Roz. Préface de M. 
Adolphe Boschot. Paris: Payot. 
VLOBERG, MAURICE 
Les noéls de France. Grenoble: B. Arthaud, 
1934. 


ARRIGONI, PAOLO AND ACHILLE BERTARELLI 
Ritratti di musicisti ed artisti di teatro, con- 
servati nella raccolta delle stampe e dei 
disegni. Catalogo descrittivo. x, 454 Pp, 
4° Milano: Tip. del “Popolo d'Italia,” 
1934. 

BoNAVENTURA, ARNOLDO 
Rossini. Firenze: Ediz. Nemi, 1934. 

CARAVAGLIOS, CESARE 
Il contenuto poetico ed il contenuto musi- 
cale nei gridi dei venditori ambulanti 
napoletani. Napoli: Ediz. dell’ Accademia 
Pontaniana, 1932. 

CENTEMERI, GIAN LuicI 
Abbozzo di un corso razionale di im- 
provvisazione organistica. Temi elementari 
di registrazione. I modi gregoriani, secondo 
l'udito e la proiezione gregorianistica dell’ 
armonia. 2 vol. Milano: Ediz. Musica 
Sacra. 

CEsaRI, GAETANO 
Amilcare Ponchielli nell’ arte del suo tempo. 
Cremona: Quaderni dell’ Istituto Fascista di 
Cultura di Cremona, 1934. 

CEsarRI, GIULIO 
Cent’ anni di vita d’uno stabilimento musi- 
cale. Trieste: Ediz. Schmid. 

CIAMPELLA, TOMMASO 
Interpretazione musicale; saggi di analisi 
estetica. 38 p. Chieti: V. Bonanni, 1932. 


CoRDERO DI PAMPARATO, STANISLAO 
Gaetano Pugnani, violinista torinese. 64 p, 
8°. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1930. 
FERRONI, VINCENZO 
Della forma musicale classica, Trieste: Ediz: 
Schmid]. 
MasTRIGLi, LEOPOLDA 
La Sicilia musicale. Trieste: Ediz. Schmid]. 
Paric1, 
I pittori lombardi e la musica, 1: Berna- 
drino Lirini, Milano: Perrella e C., 1934. 
Peccnial, P. 
Occorre rifare la storia della musica. Pisa: 
Mariotti. 
Portacci, N. T. 
Mario Costa. Note di vita ed arte. Taranto: 
Cressati, 1934. 
Reina, C, 
Il cigno catanese, Bellini. La vita e le 
opere. II ed. Publicata in occasione del } 
centenario della morte. Catania: “Etna.” 
Rensis, R. DE 
Franco Faccio e Boito. Carteggio e docu- 
menti inediti. Milano: Treves, 1934. 
RINALDI, MARIO 
L’opera in musica; saggio estetico. Roma: 
“Novissima,” 1934. 
RoLanpI, ULDERICO 
L’Andromeda, musicata da M. A. Rossi 
(1638). 13 p, 8°. Roma: Laziale, 1932. 
Antenati del libretto d’opera. 14 p. 8°. 
Roma: Tip. “La Speranza,” 1930. 
Messer Ludivico in musica. Como: E. 
Cavalleri. 
Spettacoli musicali per la funzione delle 
“Tasche” in Lucca. 51 p, 8°. Milano: 
Bollettino Bibliografico Musicale, 1932. 
Roncacuiia, GINo 
L. A. Muratori. La musica ed il maggior 
compositore modenese del suo tempo. 
Modena: Soc. Tip. Modenese, 1934. 
Il melodioso settecento italiano. Milano: 
Hoepli, 1935. 
ScHMIDL, CARLO 
Giovanni Simone Mayr. Trieste: Ediz. 
Schmidl. 
Sesin1, U. 
Decadenza e restaurazione del canto liturgi- 
co. Milano: B. Angelico. 
SPENCER, HERBERT 
Origine e¢ funzione della musica. Trieste: 
Ediz. Schmidl. 
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SPINELLI, VINCENZO 
Il linguazzio come musica ritmico ed i cori 
parlati in quanto sinfonie suscitatrice di 
vita. Firenze: Valecchi, 1933. 

VALABREGA, CESARE 
Schumann, Arte e natura, arte e vita, arte ¢ 
fide. Modena: Guanda, 1934. 

Verp1, GIUSEPPE j 


Sei lettere inedite a G. Bottesini. Trieste: 
Ediz. Schmidl. 
* * 
AMADES, JOAN 
El ball d’en Serrallonga a Gracia. 19 p, 8°. 


Barcelona-Gracia: Impremta Torres, 1933. 
{Includes music and dances. ] 
Borcunyé, MANUEL 
La musica. El cant i l’escola (orientacions). 
Barcelona: Llibreria Bastinos. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, NicoLat ANDREIEVICH 
Mi vida musical, 1844-1906. 278 p, 8°. 
Madrid: Bruno del Amo, 1934. 


PourTaLis, Guy DE 
Vida de Chopin. Traducgio de Aristides 
Avila. Sao Paulo: Livraria Cultura Brasil- 
cira, 1934. 

STOECKLIN, PAUL DE 
Vida de Grieg. Traducgao de Nair Duarte 
Nunes. Sao Paulo: Livraria Cultura 
Brasileiro, 1934. 


HEMEL, VICTOR VAN 
Kort overzicht der muziekgeschiedenis, ten 
dienste van muziekbeoefenaars en liefheb- 
bers. 82 p, 12°. Antwerpen: Cupido- 
Uitgave, 1934. 

Wouters, D. anv J. MOORMANN 
Het straatlied; nieuwe bundel schoone his- 
torie-, liefde-, en oubollige liederen. 304 p, 
8°. Amsterdam: Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 
1934. 


* 


JoHANSEN, Davip Monrap 
Edvard Grieg. 450 p, 4°. 
Norsk Forlag, 1934. 


Oslo: Gyldendal 


Hocserc, Erik 
En kronans musikant; 51 4r i fru musikas 
tjinst. Stockholm: Wahlstré6m & Wid- 
strand, 


SVENSK TIDSKRIFT FOR MUSIKFORSKNING, Sex- 
tonde arg. Haft 1-4. 198 p, 8°. Stock- 
holm: I. Marcus, 1934. 


JACHIMECKI, ZDzIsLaAw 
Od pierwszej do ostatniej} muzyki do Fausta. 
Krakéw: “Glos Narodu,” 1932. 


Rozprawy i notatki muzykologiczne pod 
redakcja. 67 p, 8°. Warszawa: Gebethner 
& Wolff, 1934. 


KoLaczKowsKI, STEFAN 
Ryszard Wagner jako twérca i teoretyk 
dramatu. Warszawa: Wyd. _Instytutu 
Literackiego. 


OPERA. MONOGRAFJA ZBIOROWA POD REDAKCJA 
Mareusza GLINSKIEGO. (Monografje muzycz- 
ne, tom IX) 46 p, 4°. Warszawa: Nak- 
tadem Miesiecznika “Muzyka,” 1934. 


SKIERKOWSKI, WLADYSLAW 
Puszcza kurpiowska w pieSni. CzeSé druga. 
Zeszyt Ill. p. 273-284. Plock: Wydawnic- 
two Tow. Naukowego Plockiego, 1934. 


SzRAMKA, EMILA 
Piesni ludowe z polskiego Slaska. Oraz 
zbioréw dawniejszych A. Cinciaty i J. Rogera 
wydat i komentarzem zaopatrzyt Jan St. 
Bystrén. Tom I. viii, 539 p, 8°. Krakéw: 
Polska Akademja Umiejetnosci, 1934. 


* 
Korey, S. 
Nash muzykal’nyi front. 259 p, 8°. 
Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo, 
Muzykal’nyi Sektor, 1930. 
* 
* 


SakariA, HILLAR 


Eesti muusikaajaloo lugemik. I: Eesti 
muusikakirjandus a. 1622-1917. 59 p, 12°. 
Tallinn: Tallinna Eesti Kirjastusiihisus, 
1934. 
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QUA R TE ERLY 
RECORD-LIST 


L'ANTHOLOGIE SONORE 
Disc No. 1. Italian Music of the 14th 
Century: Ita se n’era (Vincenzo da Rimini); 
Io son un pellegrin (Giovanni da Cascia); 
Gloria in cielo (Anon.); O celestial lume 
(Bartolomeo Brolo). 


Disc. No. 2. Music of the German Towns 
at the End of the 17th Century: Intrade, 
2 Allemandes, Courante, Gigue from Fiinff- 
stimmigte blasende Music (Johann Peze!). 


Disc. No. 3. Franco-Netherlandish Music 
of the 15th Century: Works by Guillaume 
Dufay, Jan Okeghem, Heinrich Isaac. 


Disc No. 4. Italian Organ Music of the 16th 
and 17th Centuries: Works by Giovanni 
Gabricli, Girolamo Frescobaldi. 


Disc No. 5. Johann Kuhnau: The Combat 
Between David and Goliath. 


Disc No. 6. French Dances of the 16th 
Century: Works by Claude Gervaise, and 
others. 


Recordings made by vocalists and instru- 
mentalists under the direction of Curt Sachs. 
Other discs in preparation. L’Anthologie 
Sonore, Paris, 1934-35. 


Bacn, J. S. 

The Art of the Fugue (transcr. for string 
quartet by Roy Harris and M. D. Herter 
Norton). Roth Quartet. Columbia set 206. 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D. Reverse 
of 1st disc: Allegro from Organ Concerto in 
D minor. Berlin Phil. Orch., soloists, con. 
Alois Melichar. German Polydor 15073/74/ 
75/76. 

Cantata No. 159: Es ist vollbracht (adpt. 
Alwin; oboe obbl. Leon Goossens); Passion 
According to St. Matthew: Aus Liebe will 
mein Heiland sterben (flute obbl. John 
Amadio). Elisabeth Schumann, s; orch. 
con. Karl Alwin. Victor 7275 


Cantate Profane No. 212: Nous avons un 
nouveau Gouverneur (adpt. & transl. by 
Gustave Bret from Kantate No. 212: Mer 
han en neue Oberkeect.) Jeanne Guyla, s; 
Martial Singher, bass; chamber orch. con. 
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PREPARED BY RICHARD GILBERT 


Gustave Bret. French Gramophone DB4939/ 
40. 

Chants spirituels: Brise-toi, 6 ma pauvre 
ame; Entends Jehovah; Je m’abandonne 
toi (Chorales from Schemelli’s Gesangbuch: 
Brich entzwei, mein armes Herze; Dir, dir, 
Jehova, will ich singen; Ich halte treulich 
still), Mme. Malnory-Marseillac, s; Gustave 
Bret, organ. French Gramophone K7344. 


Concerto in A minor. Bronislaw Huber- 
man, v; Vienna Phil. Orch. con. Dobroy. 
Columbia set 210. 

Concerto in D minor, Edwin Fischer, pf; 
chamber orch. Victor set M252. 

Deux petites préludes pour chorals sur des 
thémes angiens: La vielle année est passée; 
Bien-aimé Jésus, nous voict (Choral Preludes: 
Das alte Jahr vergangen ist; Liebster Jesu, 
wir sind hier.) Gustave Bret, organ. Re- 
verse: Benedictus from the Mass Douce 
Mémoire (Orlande de Lassus). Maitrise de 
la Cathédrale de Dijon, con. J. Samson. 
French Gramophone DB4949. 

Fugue in E flat (“St. Anne's’). Karl 
Linder, organ. German Polydor 10302. 
Partita in B flat: Prelude; Allemande; Cour- 
ante; Sarabande; Minuets Nos. 1 & 2; Gigue. 
Harold Samuel, pf. Victor 11483/84. 
Passion According to St. Matthew: Erbarme 
dich mein Gott. Maartje Offers, c; orch. 
con. Malcolm Sargent (violin obbl. Isolde 
Menges). Victor 11143. 

Sonata No. 1 in G minor. Yehudi Menuhin, 
v. unace. Victor 8361/62. 

Sonata (Partita) No, 2 in D minor. Yehudi 
Menuhin, v. unacc. Victor set M232. 

Sonata No. 1 in B minor; Sonata No, 6 in 
E.. Georges Laurent, flute; Harry Cumpson, 
pf. Columbia set 203. 


BALAKIREFF, MILI 


Thamar, Paris Conservatory Orch. con. Piero 
Coppola. Victor 11349/50. 


BEETHOVEN, Lupwic VAN 


Beethoven Sonata Society Album—vol. VI: 
op. 31, No. 3; op. 10, No. 2; op. 13. Artur 
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Schnabel, pf. English Gramophone DB2354/ 
55/56/57/58/59/60. 
Concerto in D, op. 61. Riele Queling, v; 
Berlin State Opera Orch. German Parlo- 
phon P67548/49/50/51/52. 
Concerto No. 5 in E flat, op. 73. Walter 
Gieseking, pf; Vienna Phil. Orch., con. 
Bruno Walter. English Columbia LX342/ 
3/4/5/6. 
Grosse Fuge (Quartet in B flat) op. 133. 
Budapest Quartet. Victor 8586/87. 
Quartet in B flat, op. 18, No. 6. Virtuoso 
Quartet. Victor set M172. 
Quartet in E flat, op. 74. 
Columbia set 202. 
Quartet in B flat, op. 130. Budapest Quartet. 
Victor set M157. 
Serenade in D, op. 8. Simon Goldberg, v; 
Paul Hindemith, va; Emmanuel Feuermann, 
ve. English Columbia LX354/5/6. 
Sonata in A flat, op. 110. Frederick Lamond, 
pf. Victor 7718/19. 
Sonata in D, op. 12, No. 1. 
hin, v; Hubert Giesen, pf. Victor set Mgt. 
Sonata in E flat, op. 12, No. 3. Adolf 
Busch, v; Rudolf Serkin, pf. Victor 7560/61. 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat (“Eroica”). Lon- 
don Phil. Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. 
English Gramophone DB 2346/47/48/49/ 
50/51. 

Bertioz, HECToR 
The Corsair: Overture. London Phil. Orch. 
con. Sir Hamilton Harty. English Columbia 
DX664. 
Les Troyens a Carthage: Inutiles regrets; En 
un dernier naufrage. Georges Thill, t; 
orch; chorus, con. Eugéne Bigot. French 
Columbia LFX358. 

BizET, GEORGES 
Fair Matd of Perth—Suite for Orch. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia 9085M/86M. 

Borpes, CHARLES 
Colloque sentimental. Reverse: Les Cigales 
(Chabrier). Germaine Corney, s. French 
Polydor 561.042. 


Yehudi Menu- 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES 
Wenn du nur zuweilen lachelst, op. 57, 
No. 2; Tambourliedchen, op. 69, No. 5; An 
die Tauben, op. 63, No. 4. Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, bar; Franz Rupp, pf. German Polydor 
30004. 


Léner Quartet. 


BRUCKNER, ANTON 

Symphony in minor (Posthumous 
“Youth”): Scherzo. Berlin State Opera 
Orch. Symphony No. 3 in D minor: 
Scherzo. Vienna Sym. Orch. Victor 11726. 


Busont, F. B. 
Vierte Ballett-Szene: Waltzer; Galopp, op. 
33. Theophil Demetriescu, pf. German 
Parlophon Bg7159. 


CARMICHAEL, Hoacy 
Star Dust. Reverse: Blue Moonlight (Dana 
Suesse). Paul Whiteman’s Orch. Victor 
36159. 


Cascia, GIOVANNI DA 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 


CHABRIER, EMMANUEL 
Les Cigales. Reverse: Colloque sentimental 
(Bordes). Germaine Corney, s. French 
Polydor 561.042. 


CHausson, ERNEST 
Symphony in B flat, op. 20. Paris Conserva- 
tory Orch. con. Piero Coppola, French 
Gramophone DB4953/54/55/56. 


CHERUBINI, LuIG1 
Anacreon: Overture. London Sym. Orch. 
con. Leo Blech. Victor 11444. 


CLERAMBAULT, Louis NIcoLas 
Largo on G string (arr. Dandelot). Reverse: 
Scherzo Tarantelle, op. 16 (Wieniawski). 
Jascha Heifetz, v; Arpad Sandor, pf. Eng- 
lish Gramophone DB2219. 


CoupPERIN, FRANCOIS 

(Euvres de Frangois Couperin: La Favorite; 
Les Motssonneurs; Les Langueurs tendres; 
Le Gazouillement; La Commére; Le Mouche- 
ron; Les Bergeries; Les Tambourins; Les 
Vielleux et les Gueux; Les Jongleurs; Le 
Dodo ou L'Amour au berceau; La Musette de 
Taverny; La Passacaille; Les Folies fran- 
¢aises ou Les Dominos; Les Vergers fleuris; 
Les Calotins et les Calotines; La Saur 
Monique. Wanda Landowska, harpsichord. 
French Gramophone DB4941/42/43/44/ 
45/46. 


Desussy, CLAUDE 


The Children’s Corner: Doctor Gradus ad 
Parnassum; Jumbo's Lullaby; Serenade for 
the Doll; The Snow is Dancing; The Little 
Shepherd; Golliwog’s Cake Walk (orch. 
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André Caplet). Paris Conservatory Orch. 
con. Piero Coppola. French Gramophone 
DA4860/61/62. 


La Damoiselle Elue. Pasdeloup Orch.; chorus 
of Saint-Gervais; con. Piero Coppola. Solo- 
ists: Odette Ricquier; Jeanne Guyla. French 
Gramophone DB4957/58. 


L’Enfant prodigue: Prélude (arr. Heifetz). 
Reverse: Guitarre (Moszkowski-Sarasate). 
Jascha Heifetz, v; Arpad Sandor, pf. Victor 
1694. 


Detius, FREDERICK 

Delius Society Album, vol. I: Koanga 
(Closing Scene); Paris—Song of a Great 
City; Eventyr (Once Upon a Time); Hassan 
(Interlude and Serenade). London Phil. 
Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. Songs: 
Queen of My Heart; Love's Philosophy. 
Heddle Nash, t. English Columbia set. 


DuFay, GUILLAUME 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 


ELLINGTON, DUKE 
Creole Love Call; Black and Tan Fantasy. 
Duke Ellington and His Famous Orch. 
Victor 24861. 


Solitude; Saddest Tale; Sump'n ‘Bout 
Rhythm. Duke Ellington and His Famous 
Orch. Brunswick 6987/7310. 


Faurf, GABRIEL 

La bonne chanson: Une sainte en son 
auréole; Puisque l’aube grandit; J’allais par 
des chemins perfides; Avant que tu ne t'en 
ailles. Susanne Stappen, s; orch. con. Piero 
Coppola. French Gramophone K7368/ 
K7327. 

Impromptu pour harpe. Lily Laskine, harp. 
French Gramophone L993. 


Ferrovup, P.-O, 
Sonate en la pour piano et violoncelle. 
Maurice Maréchal, ve; Héléne Pignari-Salles, 
pf. French Columbia LFX355/56. 


FRESCOBALDI, GIROLAMO 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 


GABRIELI, GIOVANNI 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 


GERVAISE, CLAUDE 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 


GLazounow, ALEXANDER 


The Seasons: Bacchanale. Reverse: Naila 
Waltz (Delibes). Royal Opera Orch. con. 
Lawrance Collingwood. Victor 11442. 


GoLEsTAN, STAN 


Ballade roumaine pour harpe. Reverse: Im- 
promptu Caprice (Pierné). Lily Laskine, 
harp. French Gramophone L985. 


Gritry, MODESTE 


Richard Caur-de-Lion: La danse n'est pas 
ce que j'aime; Je crains de lui parler la nuit. 
Yvonne Brothier, s; orch. con, E. Bervily. 
French Gramophone K7301. 


Griec, Epvarp 


Homage March, No. 3, op. 56, Sym. Orch. 
con. John Barbirolli. English Gramophone 
C2711. 


G. F. 


Chaconne. Edwin Fischer, pf. Victor 1597. 
Concerto for Harpsichord and Orchestra; 
Sarabande and Gigue. Mme. Roesgen- 
Champion, harpsichord; orch. con. Piero 
Coppola. French Gramophone K7392/93. 
Concerto for Orchestra in D (with Organ) 
(transcr. Harty). London Sym. Orch. con. 
Sir Hamilton Harty; Harold Dawber, organ. 
Columbia 68256D. 

Water Music. Philadelphia Orch. con. Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Victor 8550/51. 

Xerxes: Ombra mai fu. Reverse: Orfeo ed 
Euridice: Che fard senza Euridice (Gluck). 
Maria Olczewska, c; orch. acc. Victor 7115. 


Harris, Roy 


Trio for Violin, Violoncello and Piano 
(1934). Italian Trio: Alfredo Casella, pf; 
Alberto Poltronieri, v; Arturo Bonucci, vc. 
Columbia set MM7. 


Haypn, JOsEF 


Haydn Quartet Society Album—vol. IV: op. 
20, No. 5; op. 50, No. 3; op. 76, No. 3 
(“Emperor”). Pro Arte Quartet. English 
Gramophone DB2398/99/2400/01/02/03/ 
04. 

Symphony No. 45 in F sharp minor (“Fare- 
well”), London Sym, Orch. con. Sir Henry 
J. Wood. Columbia set 205. 


HINDEMITH, PAUL 


Second String Trio (1933). Simon Gold- 
berg, v; Paul Hindemith, va; Emmanuel 
Feuermann, vc. Columbia set 209. 
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Gustav 
St. Paul's Suite. Neel Suing Orch, English 
Decca F5365/66. 


p'Inpy, VINCENT 
Symphonie pour orchestre et piano sur un 
chant montagnard francais, op. 25. Mar- 
gucrite Long, pf; Colonne Orch. con. Paul 
Paray. French Columbia LFX352/3/4. 


Isaac, HEINRICH 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 


JANSSEN, WERNER 
New Year's Eve in New York. Victor Sym. 
Orch. con. Nathaniel Shilkret. 


36157/58. 


KUHNAU, JOHANN 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 


LaLo, Epovarp 
Quartet in E flat. Quatuor Frangais Maurice 
Blondel. French Gramophone L986/7/8. 
Symphonie espagnole. Bronislaw Huberman, 
v; Vienna Phil. Orch. con. Georg Szell. 
English Columbia LX347/8/o9. 


bE Lassus, ORLANDE 
Benedictus, from the Mass Douce Mémoire. 
Maitrise de la Cathédrale de Dijon, con. 
J. Samson. Reverse: See Deux petites pré- 
ludes under “Bach.” French Gramophone 
DB4949. 


LEONCAVALLO, RUGGIERO 
1 Pagliacci. Beniamino Gigli, t; Mario Basiola, 
bar; soloists, chorus, orch. of La Scala, Milan, 
con. Franco Ghione. Victor set M249. 


Liszt, FRANZ 
Concerto pathétique. Mark and Michal 
Hambourg, 2 pfs. Victor 11732/33. 
Concerto No, 2 in A. Arthur de Greef, pf; 
London Sym. Orch. con. Sir Landon Ronald. 
Victor set M169. 
Mephisto Waltz No. 1. London Sym. Orch. 
con. Albert Coates. Victor 11161. 


MAHLER, GUSTAVE 
Symphony No. 2 in C minor. Minneapolis 
Sym. Orch; chorus; soloists; organ; church 
bells. Con. Eugene Ormandy. Victor set 
256. 

MASSENET, JULES 
Werther: Ah! non mi ridestar; Ah! dispar, 
vision, Tito Schipa, t; orch. acc. Victor 
8422. 


Victor 


MENDELSSOHN, FELIX 
Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, op. 27; 
Songs Without Words, op. 62, No. 6; op. 67, 
No. 4. London Sym. Orch, con. Leo Blech. 
Victor 11452/53. 
Ruy Blas: Overture. B.B.C. Sym. Orch. con. 
Adrian Boult. English Gramophone DB2365. 


MILHauD, Darius 
Sumare (from Saudades do Brazil—transcr. 
Lévy). Reverse: Caprice, op. 1 No. 20 
(Paganini-Kreisler). Jascha Heifetz, v; Ar- 
pad Sandor, pf. French Gramophone 
DA1375. 


MovussorGsky, MoDESTE 
Boris Godounow: Coronation Scene. Feodor 
Chaliapin, bass; chorus, orch. con, Albert 
Coates. Victor 11485. 


Mozart, W. A. 
Concerto No. 7 in D (K 271@). Yehudi 
Menuhin, v; orch. con. Georges Enesco. 
Victor set M231. 
Divertimento No. 17 in D (K334). Lon- 
don Phil. Orch. con. Sir Hamilton Harty. 
Columbia set 207. 
Don Giovanni: Overture. Concert orch. con. 
Schmalstich. Victor V-29. 
Don Giovanni: Air d’Anna—Ah! mon émel 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Air de 
Blondine—Avec de la tendresse. Eidé 
Norena, s; orch. con. Piero Coppola. French 
Gramophone DB4959. 
Minuet (Composed at the age of 5). Re- 
verse: Adagio from 16 Concerti for Cembalo, 
after Benedetto Marcello (arr. Fischer). Ed- 
win Fischer, pf. Victor 1693. 
Le Nozze di Figaro: Non so piu; Venite 
inginocchiatevi. Elisabeth Schumann, s; with 
orch, acc. Victor 1431. 
Quartet in D (K499). 
Victor set M222. 
Quartet in G minor (K478). Artur Schna- 
bel, pf; Messrs. Onnou, Prévost, Maas, of Pro 
Arte Quartet. Victor set M251. 


Budapest Quartet. 


Quintet in G minor (K516). Pro Arte 
Quartet; Alfred Hobday, 2 va. Victor set 
M190. 

Symphony in E flat (K543). B.B.C. Sym. 


Orch. con. Bruno Walter. English Gramo- 


phone DB2258/59/60. 


OKEGHEM, JAN 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 
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PaGANIN1, NIcoLd 
Campanella. Reverse: The Czar’s Bride— 
Song of the Bride (Rimsky-Korsakow— 
Franko). Yehudi Menuhin, v; pf. acc. Vic- 
tor 7599. 
Caprices, Op. 1; Nos. 13, 20 (ed. Kreisler). 
Jascha Heifetz, v; Arpad Sandor, pf. Victor 
1697. 
Concerto No. 1 in D. Yehudi Menuhin, v; 
Paris Orch. con. Pierre Monteux. Victor 
set M230. 
Two Caprices: Nos. 13, 15 (arr. Primrose). 
Reverse: None But the Weary Heart 
(Tschaikowsky-Primrose), William Prim- 
rose, va; pf. acc. Columbia 7323. 


PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA 
Alma Redemptoris Mater. Reverse: Ave 
Maria (Victoria). La Manécanterie des 
Petits Chanteurs 4 la Croix de Bois. French 
Gramophone K7378. 


PEzEL, JOHANN 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 


Isipor 
Feux Follets; Nocturne. Emma Boynet, pf. 
Victor 4279. 


GABRIEL 
Impromptu Caprice pour harpe. Reverse: 
Ballade roumaine (Golestan). Lily Laskine, 
harp. French Gramophone Lo8s. 


PROKOFIEFF, SERGE 
Chout—Ballet Suite. Lamoureux Orch. con. 
Albert Wolff. English Decca-Polydor 
CA 8188/89. 


RACHMANINOFF, SERGEI 
Rhapsody for Piano and Orchestra (Intro- 
duction and Theme—Paganini; Variations 
1-24—Rachmaninoff). Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
pf; Philadelphia Orch. con. Leopold Stokow- 
ski. Victor set M250. 


RAVEL, MAURICE 

Alborado del Gracioso. Minneapolis Orch. 
con. Eugene Ormandy. Victor 8552. 

Don Quichotte a Dulcinée: Chanson roman- 
tique; Chanson épique; Chanson a boire. 
Ronsard @ son dame: Poésie de Ronsard. 
Martial Singher, bass; orch. acc. con. Piero 
Coppola. French Gramophone DA4865 /66. 
Quartet in F. Léner Quartet. Columbia 
set 208. 


Quartet in F. Galimir Quartet. French Poly- 
dor 516.578/79/80. 

Valses nobles et sentimentales. Paris Con- 
servatory Orch. con. Piero Coppola, Victor 
11727/28. 


ReEGER, Max 
Ballettsuite: Pierrot und Pierrette; Valse 
d'amour; Finale. Berlin State Opera Orch. 
con. Fritz Zaun. Electrola DB4431. 


VINCENZO DA 
See L’Anthologie sonore. 


Rossini, GIOACCHINO 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Aria di Rosina; 
Duetto. Conchita Supervia, ms; Giovanni 
Manuritta, t; orch. acc. English Parlophone 
R20267. 
La Gazza Ladra: Overture. London Phil. 
Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. English 
Columbia LX353. 


SCARLATTI, ALESSANDRO 
Sonata for Flute and Strings (arr. Germaine 
Tailleferre). Inst. Quintet of Paris. Victor 
4250/51. 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ 
Fantasia in C (“The Wanderer’), op. 15. 
Edwin Fischer, pf. Victor set M229. 
Quartet in A Minor, op. 29. Budapest 
Quartet. English Gramophone DB2224/ 
25/26/27. 
Quartet in G, op. 161. Kolisch Quartet. 
English Columbia LX357/58/59/60. 
Symphony No. 5 in B flat. Berlin State 
Opera Orch. con. Leo Blech. Victor set 
M170. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT 
Arabeske, op. 18. Viadimir Horowitz, pf. 
English Gramophone DA1381. 
Manfred: Overture. Reverse of 2nd disc: 
Cosi fan tutte: Overture (Mozart). B.B.C. 
Sym. Orch. con. Adrian Boult. Victor 
11713/14. 
Sonata in D minor, op. 121. Yehudi Menu- 
hin, v; Hephzibah Menuhin, pf. Victor set 
M233. 


SIEBELIUS, JEAN 
Sibelius Society Album—vol. II: Quartet in 
D minor (Voces Intima) op. 56. Budapest 
Quartet. Symphony No. 6 in D minor, op. 
104. Finnish National Orch. con. Georg 
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Schneevoigt. English Gramophone DB2317/ 
18/19/20/21/22/23. 

Valse triste, op. 44. Reverse: Marche mili- 
taire, op. 51, No. 41 (Schubert-Guiraud). 
London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Hamilton Harty. 
Columbia 7322M. 


STRAUSS, JOHANN 

Der Zigeunerbaron: Overture. Sym. Orch. 
con. Bruno Walter. Columbia 9083M. 
Strauss, RICHARD 

Also sprach Zarathustra. Boston Sym. 
Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set 
M257. 

Arabella: Prelude to Act Ill; Waltzes; In- 
terlude. Berlin State Opera Orch. con. 
Fritz Zaun. Victor 4282. 

Der Rosenkavalier: Finale, Act Il. Anni 
Andrassy; Richard Mayr; orch. con. Bruno 
Walter. Columbia 9087M. 

STRAVINSKY, IGOR 

Marche chinois pour piano et violon (ed. 
Dushkin); Air du rossignol pour piano et 
violon (ed. Dushkin). Igor Stravinsky, pf; 
Samuel Dushkin, v. French Columbia 
LFX335. 

Les Noces. Kate Winter, Linda Seymour, 
Parry Jones, Roy Henderson; chorus, with 


percussion orch. con. Igor Stravinsky. 
Columbia set 204. 


Piano-Rag-Music. Igor Stravinsky, pf. 
Rag-time pour 11 instruments, Inst. en- 
semble con. Igor Stravinsky. French 
Columbia LFX357. 

Tcnatkovsky, Peter ILicn 

Nutcracker Suite. Berlin State Opera Orch. 
con. Heger. German Parlophon B67553// 
54/55. 

VeRDI, GIUSEPPE 

String Quartet in E minor, Roma Quartet. 
Electrola DB4427/28/29. 


WAGNER, RICHARD 


Gétterdimmerung: Mime hiess ein miirri- 
scher Zwerg, In Leid zu dem Wipfeln. Lau- 
ritz Melchior, t; Otto Helgers, t; chorus; 
London Sym. Orch. con. Robert Heger. 
Victor 7659. 


Parsifal—Symphonic Synthesis from Act Ill 
(arr. Stokowski) Philadelphia Orch. con. 
Leopold Stokowski. English Gramophone 
DB2272/73. 


Das Rheingold: Abendlich strahlt der Sonne 
Auge. Friedrich Schorr, bar; Berlin State 
Opera Orch. con. Leo Blech. Victor 6788. 
Das Rheingold: Weiche, Wotan, weiche! 
Gétterdimmerung: Hére mit Sinn. Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink, c; orch. acc. Victor 
7107. 


Tannhduser: Inbrunst im Herzen; Da sah 
ich ihn. Lauritz Melchior, t; orch. acc. 
Victor 9707. 


Die Walkiire: Ride of the Valkyries; Magic 
Fire Music; Wotan's Farewell. Philadelphia 
Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. Wotan: 
Lawrence Tibbett, bar. Victor set M248. 


WEILL, Kurt 


Incidental Music for “Marie Galante: Le 
grand Lustucru; J’attends un navire; Le ros 
d’ Aquitaine; Les filles de Bordeaux. Florelle. 
French Polydor 524.011 /12. 


Wo tr, Huco 


Hugo Wolf Soctety Album—vol, IV: 30 
Songs from the “Italienisches Lieberbuch.” 
Gerhard Hiisch, bar; Alexander Kipnis, bass; 
Elisabeth Rethberg, s; Ria Ginster, s. Eng- 
lish Gramophone DB2369/70/71/72/73/ 
74- 
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